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‘BUCK DEER 
With ae or More 5'' 


Wed. before Thankagiving (Nov. 


23)-Jan. 8 1st § days open. 
Dec. 25-Jan. 1] open. Mon. Tues. 
& Fri. closed at Pal other times. 
EXCEPT Hardee, Manatee, Sara- 
sota, Pinellas, DeSoto, Polk 
South of St. Rd. 60 and Hillsboro 
South of St. Rd, 92 CLOSED. 


- 


Wed, ‘Refers Thanksgiving (Nov. 


23) ait 8 ist 6 aye one open. Bee. 
96-Jan. open. Tues. 
Fri. Nata at all other irae 


EXCEPT Alachua, Bradford, 
Union, that part 4 Baker & Colum- 
bla South of U. S. 90 from Jack- 
ronville to Lake City & that part 
of Columbia & Suwannee South & 
East of St. Rd. 247 from Lake 
City to the Suwannee River 
CLOSED. SPECIAL SEASON 
Gilchrist & Clay Counties. Nov. 
93-Dec. 4 ONLY Mon. Tues Fri, 
closed. 


Wed. before Thanksgiving (Nov. 
23)-Jan 8 Hunting permitted every 
day. Okaloosa, Santa Rosa, Wal- 
ton & Escambia closed Jan. 4. 





Wed. before Thanksgiving (Nov. 
23)-Jan. 8 1st § days open. Dec. 
25-Jan. 1 open. Mon. Tues. & 
Fri. closed at all other times. 
oe i County closed to Key 
eer, 


Wed. before Thanksgiving (Nov. 
93)-Jan. 8 1st § days open. Dec. 
95-Jan. 1 open. Mon. Tues. & 
Fri. closed at all other times. 





; ‘OPEN SEASON FOR TAKING GAME | ‘BIRDS ‘AND GAME ANIMALS 








TURKEY 


EITHER SEX 

Wed. before Thane raving (Nov. 
terpenes 8 ist § d sh onan. ci 

Jan open. Tues. 
Fri, ee at all, okie fice 
EXCEPT Hardee, Manatee, Sara-| Fri. closed at ‘all 
sota, DeSoto, SPECIAL SEASON | other times. 
from Nov. 23-Nov, 27, with *day's 
& *season’s bag limited to ]—all 
turkey taken to be tagged with 
special tag to be supplied; ALSO 
Hernando, Pinellas, Polk South of 
St. Rd. 60 and Hillsboro South of 
St. Rd. 92 CLOSED. 


Wed. before 
Thanksgiving (Nov. 
23)-Feb. | 1st 5 ant 
open, Dec. pen 
open. Mon. Tues 


Wed. hefore 
Thanksgiving (Nov. 
23)-Feb. 1 1st6 days 
open. Dec. 26-Jan. 


EITHER SEX 
Wed. before Thanksgiving (Nov. 
93)-Jan. 8 1st 6 da ve peat “er 
95-Jan. 1 open. Tues. 
Fri. closed at all oer chee 1 open. Mon. Tues. 
EXCEPT Alachua, Bradford, Clay, | and Fri. closed at all 
Union, that part of nahi and | other times. 
Columbia South of U. S. 90 from 
Jacksonville to Lake City & that 
part of Columbia & Suwannee 
South & East of St. Rd. 247 from 
Lake City to the Suwannee River 
CLOSED. 


EITHER SEX 
Wed. before Thanksgiving (Nov. 
93)-Jan. § Hunting permitted 
every day. GOBBLERS ONLY 
Mar, 31-Apr. 8 4 hour before 
sunrise to 12 noon. 


Wed. before 
Thanksulving (Nov. 
-Feb. 1 Hunting 


sieayee every day. 





Wed before 
Thanksgiving (Nov. 
23)-Feb. | |st 6 days 
open. Dec. 26-Jan. 


EITHER SEX 
Wed. before Thanksgiving (Nov. 
93)-Jan. 8 1st § days open. Dec. 
95-Jan. 1 open. Mon. Tues. & 
Fri. closed at all other times. 1 open. Mon. Tues. 
& Fri. closed at all 


other times. 


EITHER SEX Wed. before 

Wed. before ypaekeatng (Nov. | Thanksgiving (Nov. 

23)-Jan. 8 1st § days open. i 93)-Feb. 1 1st § days 

26-Jan. 1 open. Mon. Tues. open. Dec. 26-Jan. 

| Fri. closed at all other times. 1 open. Mon. Tues. 

& Fri. closed at all 
other times. 
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OPEN SEASON FOR TAKING MIGRATORY BIRDS _ 






























an RAIL AND | WATERFOWL 
SQUIRREL GALLINULE DOVE AND COOT woobdcock 
a _|___ (Marsh Hen) eke Duck-Geese-Coot _ | a ard 
10 Gray 10 2 10 
2 Fox Sora Rall 26 8 sa Ate 
sp ene apy en ele oe ga ae aed Bom Sani” lek oe aay 1 eee 
Required for 
oe ae ae : Se, Matra _ Duck and Geese ee Me oe 
Wed. before! Sept. 10-Nov. 8 Oct. 8 - Oct. 23 Nov. 7 = Jan. 15 | Nov. 23 - Jan. 1 | Dec. 24 - Jan. 7 
Thankagiving (Nov. | Hunting permitted and Hunting permitted Hunting permed Hunting permitted 
ag TE every day. Dec, 3 - Dec. 3] every day, every day, every day, 
open. Dec. 26-Jan. Hunting permitted every day. 


1 open. Mon. Tues. 
& Fri. closed at all 
other times. 








or — LE ee a ee re ere ere we reer ere 





ae ee pee ee ee ee 
















Wed. before Sept. 10-Nov. 8 Ontg= Bea 23 Nov. 7 = Jan. 16 | Nov. 23 - Jan. 1 | Dec. 24 ~ Jan. 7 
Thanksgiving (Nov. Hunting permitted Hunting permitted | Hunting permitted | Hunting permitted 
23)-Feb. | ee ate | every day. Dec. 3. aa: 31 every day. every day. every day. 

open. Dec Jan. Hunting permitted every day. 

1 open. Mon, Tues. 

& Fri. closed at all 

other times. 

Wed. before)! Sept. 10-Nov. 8 | Oct 8 - Oct. 23 Nov. 7 - Jan. 16 | Nov. 23 - Jan. 1 | Dec. 24 - Jan. 7 
Thanksgiving (Nov. Hunting permitted | and Hunting permitted Hunting permitted | Hunting permitted 
23)-Feb. 1 Hunting | every day. Dec. 3. Dec. 31 every day. every day. every day. 


permitted every day.  Muntifig permitted every day. 
That part of Franklin County 
East of St. Rd. 30 and a line ex- 
| tending from the point where St. 
Rd. 30 turns west to the water | 
| line and including all of Alligator 
' Point shall be closed to the taking | 


of dove during the Oct. 8 - Oct. 
93 portion of the dove season. 
= Pee, fo 
Wed. ; 
























before) Sept. 10-Nov. 8 Oct. 8 - Oct. 23 Nov. 7 = Jan. 16 | Nov. 23 - Jan. 1 | Dec. 24 - Jan. 7 
Thanksgiving (Nov. | Hunting permitted and Hunting permitted | Hunting permitted | Hunting permitted 
23)-Feb. | 1st § days | every day. Dec. 3 - Dec. 3] every day. every day. every day. 










open. Dec. Jan. 
1 open. Mon. Tues. 
& Fri. closed at all 
other times. 


Hunting permitted every day. 









Dec. 24 - Jan. 7 


Wed. before | Sept. 10-Nov. 8 Oct. 8 - ore 23 Nov, 7 - Jan. 15 | Nov. 23 - Jan. 1 
Thanksgiving (Nov. | Hunting permitted Hunting permitted | Hunting permitted Hunting permitted 
93)-Feb. 1 1st § days | every day. Dec. 3. oes 31 every day. every day. every day. 





open. Dec, 26-Jan. 
1 open. Mon. Tues. 
& Fri. closed at all 
other times. 


| Hunting permitted every day. 
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Michael Hudoba, noted conservationist and Washington, D. C., correspondent for Sports 
Afield magazine, talks with officers of the Junior Conservation Club League during the South- 
eastern Association of Game and Fish Commissioners meeting recently held at Daytona Beach. 





Wildlife Officer Tom Shirley investigates an alligator nest he found 

in the Everglades. The 35 eggs takes about 104 days to hatch. 

The mother ‘gator hovers about the nest continually at hatching 

time to protect the young from their natural enemies, including the 

male ‘gator who likes to eat them. (Miami Daily News photos by 
Wright and Trainor.) 
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Mrs. Kyle Anderson holds aloft a tidbit for her unusual pet, Herman, the Bouncing Bass. Herman lives the life of Reily, floating lazily in 

his private lily-padded pool in front of the Homasassa Springs Hotel. When Mrs. Anderson appears on the scene, Herman follows her as 

she strolls around the pool. When she offers him a shrimp or a strip of fish, Herman hoists his six pounds clear of the water to take it 
from her grasp. You're right, Herman never misses. (Photos by Fred Kent.) 





The Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s Wildlife Trailer 
recently completed a schedule of early fall showings in Northwest 
Florida. Don Carroll, Trailer Manager, stated that approximately 
100,000 school children and fair goers enthusiastically viewed the 
variety of native wildlife featured by the mobile exhibit. 
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Leffie Hayman of Citrus Park bagged himself a biological whatzit 
in a lake near Tampa recently. There was a considerable amount 
of speculation regarding the identity of the 60-pound animal until 
probing in the literature revealed that the beast was a Capybara. 
A native of South America, the Capybara is the largest living 
rodent. The animals are expert swimmers and divers and are 
vegetarian in their food habits. How the Capy found his way to 
the Tampa area is still a mystery. (Photo by Earl Brown, Hava- 
Tampa Cigar Co.) 


POOR ROAD BUILDING — POOR FISHING 


ROAD BUILDING AND FISHIN 


Nn 1953 a ROAD was built through some rolling land. 

In one hollow this called for a dirt fill about 40 feet 
high. A culvert was installed below the fill so that 
water could drain down the hollow. 

The hollow drained into a fine 45-acre fishing lake. 
This lake was one of a number which the state game 
and fish department had built so that people would 
have places to fish. 

One day, during a heavy rain, a part of the dirt 
fill slid over the culvert, closing it so water could not 
pass through. As more rain fell, a pond of water 
formed behind the fill. The road builders blasted 
open the closed end of the culvert. 

The water rushed down the ravine, carrying big 
amounts of silt and mud into the lake. 

The upper three or four acres of the lake were 
completely filled with silt. A thick layer of red mud 
and silt was deposited over the whole bottom of the 
lake. The lake was badly damaged. It had to be 
drained and renovated before it would provide good 
fishing again. 

Here was an instance where poor road construction 
seriously harmed the fishing. There are many places 
where poor road building has caused mud and silt 
to flow into our lakes and streams. 

A good example of the harm done by such silting 
was shown on a trout stream. Here the actual silt 
happened to come from dredging for gold, not from 
road building, though siltation from road building 
could be expected to give similar results. 

In this river, a fishery man checked on the fish 
to see what kinds were there and how plentiful they 
were. Above the dredgings, in the clear water, he 
found many trout. Below the dredging he found no 
trout for thirty miles, only rough fish. The trout 
wouldn’t live in this water. 

Baskets of trout eggs and live boxes with fingerling 
trout were put in the water downstream from the 
dredging. In twenty days all the eggs had died, and 
more than half of the fingerling trout were dead, too. 

Silt destroys fish, fish habitat, and fish food. If roads 
are built so that they allow silt to pour into the 
streams, they damage your fishing. 

Most main hard-surfaced roads are now built so 
that they cause little silting. Grass is planted on the 
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shoulders to keep the soil from washing away. The 
cuts made into the banks are also planted to vege- 
tation. 

You will find little silting along main roads. How- 
ever, if you drive over the back roads during a 
heavy downpour of rain, you might find many places 
where mud from these roads is washed into the 
streams. 

Heavy damage to streams and lakes in our forests 
can result from the building of logging roads. To 
reduce the damage in national forests, the U.S. Forest 
Service requires the loggers to follow certain specifi- 
cations. 

In hilly country the roads are sometimes built at 
the very edge of the stream, because the land is more 
level here. Such road building often damages the 
stream for fishing. 

Of course, strip mining in hilly country can destroy 
our fishing, too. In this kind of mining all vegetation 
is removed and the soil covering is removed from 
the layer of coal or the layers of rock bearing the 
ore which is being mined. 

During heavy rains, big amounts of this soil are 
washed into the streams fiowing through the valleys. 
The stream beds are covered with silt and water is 
usually muddy. Because of strip mining, these streams 
support few fish, and very little fishing. 

The mud, whether from road building or from 
mining, may harm the waters for many miles down- 
stream. If the stream happens to flow into a reservoir, 
the silt load is dropped in the slower-moving or 
standing water. The reservoirs gradually fill with mud 
and silt, and become useless for both fishing and 
water storage. 

If you find that poor road building is destroying 
streams in your area, you can do something about it. 
Highway departments are sensitive to criticism. If 
enough people complain, these departments will us- 
ually make every effort to improve the situation. 

Interestingly enough, if a road is a bit bumpy, people 
soon complain about it. They want a “smooth” ride. 
But, if a road washes loads of silt into our streams, 
most folks don’t seem to even notice it. 

What we do on the land affects your fishing. Even 
the way we build our roads can make a difference 
in your angling success. END. 
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Wild 
Turkey 


By ROSS ALLEN and 
WILFRED T. NEILL 


Ross Allen’s Reptile Institute, Silver Springs, Fla. 


ITH THANKSGIVING and the hunting season not 
far away, it is appropriate to devote this 
month’s article to the wild turkey. 

This is a native American bird, and did not origi- 
nate in Turkey as some people have thought. Here 
and there along Florida’s waterways are great piles 
of snail and clam shell accumulated by ancient Indians; 
and in these prehistoric refuse heaps are to be found, 
also, the bones of the wild turkey, often scorched by 
fire. We may be sure that the early redskins prized 
this game bird. | 


When white explorers first reached the Southeast- 
ern United States, they found that the Indians ate 
turkeys, made beautiful capes from the breast feathers, 
used the quill feathers for fletching arrow shafts, 
made fans and headdresses from the tail feathers, 
employed the spurs of the turkey cock as arrowheads, 
and even made turkey-calls from the bird’s own hol- 
low wing-bones. In Mexico the Indians kept turkeys 
in captivity; and, about the year 1530, the Spanish 
explorers sent some of the tame Mexican stock back 
to Spain. This was the origin of the domesticated 
turkey, which was soon introduced into France and 
England, and later was brought back to America. 

At one time the wild turkey was widespread over 
most of the United States, as well as adjoining regions 
of Canada and Mexico. However, throughout much of 
our country it was killed out by civilized man. Today 
only 21 states have wild turkey, and many of these 
have too few to permit an open season. Florida is 
one of the few states in which this game bird con- 
tinues to thrive in fair numbers. About 30% of the 
annual turkey kill in the East is made in Florida. 

The nest of the wild turkey is built on the ground; 
it is a rude affair but well hidden in grass or low 
bushes. In Florida it is often constructed in a brushy 
area near a highway, a woods road, or an old sawmill 
site. We have seen a few nests within 50 to 100 feet 
of a road. The nest is generally near water, also. The 
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hen will protect her clutch against marauding rac- 
coons, snakes, and stray dogs; she will even try to 
defend it against range hogs, the turkey’s principal 
enemy. She is said to drive the turkey cock away, 
also. (Unlike the bobwhite male, the turkey gobbler 
is not interested in the nesting female or the young.) 
When danger approaches, the brooding hen will sit 
very still as though to avoid observation, and will 
move only when closely approached. Although com- 
paratively few nests are raided by predators, many 
are destroyed by brush fires and floods. 


The large eggs are dull whitish in color, with many 
dots. The clutch numbers about a dozen, sometimes 
a few more or less than this. The eggs hatch 28 days 
after the first one is laid, and the newly hatched 
chick is covered with a brownish, fluffy down. From 
the time of hatching the chicks are very active, and 
can run rapidly. They learn to fly at an early age, 
just as soon as the down is lost and feathers have 
sprouted. A chick no more than two weeks old can 
fly up into a tree to roost. The young remain with 
their female parent until they are quite large, and 
most turkey flocks actually are family groups. 

If undisturbed, the flock leads a set, regular exis- 
tence. About dawn, the individual birds begin to call 
to each other from the trees where they have been 
roosting. As soon as it is light enough for them to see 
the ground, they fly down and continue to signal each 
other. Then the flock moves off in search of food. 
During the summer the turkeys eat both insects and 
plant food; in winter they subsist upon palm berries, 
acorns, pine mast, and various seeds. They are very 
fond of the tiny seeds that drop out of sweetgum burs, 
and often will scratch about under a sweetgum tree 
in search of this food. Partridge-peas are another 
favorite article of diet, as well as the seeds of the 
plant which Floridians call “brown-heads.” Although 
most of the feeding is done on the ground, every now 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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; Photo by GORDON BROWN 
I selected a bird, stood up and knocked him down. I snapped a 


second shot as they swept past and saw another bird drop. It was 
exciting shooting! 








Ke WEEKS DURING the closed season we had watch- 
ed doves, singly and in hard-to-count flocks wing 
their way over the fields and dairy pastures border- 
ing Largo, on West Coast Florida. At times we even 
threw imaginary shotguns to shoulder and blazed 
away in pantomime at particularly choice targets, 
confident that had the shots been real we would have 
downed our birds. 

Now, at last Opening Day had arrived—but not the 
additional migratory flocks from northern climes! 
There hadn’t been any cold weather to start them 
South. However, we had no complaint; Florida’s 
resident dove population was obviously large enough 
to promise widespread good shooting. We weren't 
worried about heavy hunting during the split season 
reducing flocks alarmingly, either. We knew that a 
four year field study of Florida doves by Frank A. 
Winston, G&FWFC biologist, disclosed that during 
the peak population months of Fall, hunting accounts 
for only four per cent of the mortality rate of Florida 
doves and that during the first 90 days of life at least 
fifty per cent of each new crop succumb to natural 
causes, regardless of whether or not there is an open 
season. Also, only about 20-30 per cent of adult birds 
survive longer than a year. A prime mortality factor 
is a blood parasite (trichomoniasis) picked up in in- 
fested feeding areas. 

Another factor essential to large and healthy dove 
concentrations is availability of salt. Doves need con- 
siderable salt in their diets, and consequently favor 
areas where salt springs and cattle salt licks abound. 
This pronounced salt need is not generally true of 
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other birds; neither is the dove’s unique way of drink- 
ing—immersing bill and sucking in water until satis- 
fied instead of scooping up a mouthful and tilting 
head back. 

Shortly before noon, friend Bud Sharpe and I 
parked at our chosen hunting site, a field of which 
our pre-season observations promised much. Hurriedly 
we stuffed handfuls of shells, loaded with No. 7% 
and No. 8 shot, into shell vests and selected compart- 
ments of our game bags. Bud removed two small, 
shiny objects from. a pocket of his hunting jacket 
and handed one to me. 

“Here, hang this whistle around your neck,” he 
told me. “If you see any birds coming my way that 
you think I don’t see, blow a blast to warn me. I'll 
carry one, too, and alert you of any that approach 
from a blind angle.” 

“Say, that isn’t a bad idea at all!” I approved. 

“Oh, you probably won’t be doing much blowing,” 
he explained. “On the other hand, I know from ex- 
perience that a warning whistle can sometimes give 
a fellow on the far side of a field a chance to pick 
up a shot that he might otherwise fail to see until too 
late to shoot.” 

“It’s almost twelve o'clock,” I said. “Let’s get on 
our stands.” It was three minutes yet until noon. 

We crossed the road in silence and entered a 
nearby gate, carefully closing it behind us to prevent 
our farmer friend’s stock from straying. We had ob- 
tained permission to hunt on his property long before 
Opening Day. We appreciated the courtesy and privi- 
lege. 

As if sensing impending danger, two doves flushed 
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from the middle of the field, settled down again, then 
abruptly but unhurriedly flew to a distant dead pine. 

We had reached Bud’s previously selected stand, 
a towering pine near one end of the large field and 
a spot that we had determined to be on a dove fly- 
way. My own stand was near a stream-fed gully, a 
hundred yards away. Our watches read exactly high 
noon. 

We pumped shells into the chambers of our guns, 
checked our safeties and jointly scanned the skies. 
They were empty. 

“Good luck!,” Bud said as I started toward my 
stand. 

“Thanks,” I acknowledged. 

Our guns were of 16 gauge—Bud’s a J. C. Higgins 
Model 20 pump; mine an Ithaca Model 37R, each with 
magazine plugged to limit shell capacity to three shots 
in accordance with Federal law. Both guns were 
originally bored Improved Cylinder, perfect for quail 
but a little open for high flying doves, so we had them 
fitted with selective choke attachments. These gadgets 
gave us a choice of choke, from Open Cylinder to 
Full, at a twist of the hand. Newly acquired, the guns 
were untried on the game we were seeking, but ses- 
sions at the pattern board had shown that they gave 
very good patterns, especially with small shot and 
in low velocity shell loadings. It takes ony a couple 
of shot to kill a dove—but you first must hit him, 
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and also there is no assurance that, 
although hit, he will not fly a con- 
Siderable distance before dying! 

Although no cars were parked on 
the road when we arrived, we now 
spotted several hunters on stands 
and awaiting first flights. Another 
group was approaching the area 
from an adjoining farm. My pre- 
viously chosen stand was still un- 
occupied, however. I lost no time 
in getting to the spot. I crouched 
low, that my outline might be 
broken and partially camouflaged 
by waist-high weeds, and made a 
cursory, around-the-clock survey. 
No birds! 

Personally, I was glad to see the 
field well bordered by hunters. 
When doves are flying, numerous 
guns tend to confuse the birds and 
keep them circling. Better still, are 
frequent changing of selected stands, 
that the smarter doves will not learn 
to pin-point and avoid the hot spots. 

Still no birds! However, I was not 
disappointed. From knowledge hard 
come by during twenty-nine years 
of enjoyed dove shooting, I knew 
that the hours close to noon are 
siesta time for doves. During the 
heat of mid-day the greatest con- 
centrations seek comfortable perches 
and enjoy between meal relaxation. 

An unsuspecting crow, his tra- 
ditional caution obviously unexer- 
cised, came winging in from the left 
corner of the field. Flying low and 
slowly, he was a target too tempt- 
ing to resist. I stood up and fired 
almost in a single motion—but not 
alone! Others had found the target 
tempting, too! A ragged volley of 





Bud’s chosen stand was beneath a towering 

pine near one end of the large field and a 

spot which we had determined by pre-season 
observations to be on a dove flyway. 
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shots rumbled around me, the gen- 
eral chorus blending with the voice 
of my 16 gauge. The crow came 
down like a rock. Any man’s bird! 
No one walked out to pick him up. 
We all settled down and again 
scanned the skies for doves. 


The shooting had evidenty startled 
two nervous doves into flight. They 
could be seen leaving a clump of 
trees to my right, gradually climb- 
ing in their flight but seemingly in 
no particular hurry and inclined to 
circle wide, in the manner of doves, 
to survey the situation. A single 
gun boomed as a kid on their side 
of the field could wait no longer, 
and chanced a long and ineffective 
shot. The birds ceased their loaf- 
along, circling flight and _ bore 
straight across the field on a flight 
line that would take them by me at 
a slight angle, twenty yards out. 
Another gun boomed and one bird 
folded up as the gunner next to 
me scored. The remaining dove 
dipped, swerved sharply but kept 
coming, tempo of wingbeats greatly 
increased. I swung on him and 
touched the trigger. He crumpled 
immediately, an indication of a well 
centered shot pattern. One! 


WHAM! WHOOM! The light voice 
of a 20 gauge and the heavy bellow 
of a twelve, in the hands of shooters 
on the far side of the field, put our 
sector on a unified alert. Six doves, 
flying as if pursued by the devil him- 
self, came in at around forty-five 
miles per hour, each bird seemingly 
confident of his chosen destination 
and anxious to get there! This time 
I had first chance. I selected a bird, 
stood up and knocked him down 
with a single shot. The remaining 
flock members side-slipped and put 
on an added burst of speed. I snap- 
ped a second shot as they swept past 
and saw another bird fold. The man 
next to me also connected. Other 
hunters downed two more, but the 
last bird seemed to lead a charmed 
life. He courageously flew through 
a barrage of aimed fire, never hes- 
itating and never slowing. At each 
shot he would momentarily dive, 
then level off again. Evidently this 
change of pace—a very pronounced 
characteristic of doves—had a lot 
to do with the missing. Also, I noted 
that some of the gunners had taken 
very deliberate shots. In my opinion, 
there is nothing to be gained by ad- 
miring the sight picture. I believe 
in shooting the instant the aim and 
lead look right in relation to the 
target. I also believe that many 
misses on doves occur because of not 
leading the gray targets sufficiently. 
The dove is a fast flyer. Unless the 
hunter indulges in plenty of between 


season practice on clays thrown 
from a hand-trap, the dove is easy 
to miss. 

Bud’s_ whistle sounded! Duly 
warned, I swung about just in time 
to snap a shot at a bird winging in 
behind me. He fell so close that I 
had to take only three steps to 
pick him up. I waved thanks to Bud. 

My next chance deflated my ego 
considerably. I saw my bird’s ap- 
proach long before he saw me, but 
when I stood up and touched off 
the shot he flared sharply, barrel- 
rolling just enough to make me miss 
before taking off at increased speed 
on a new course. I shot again, but 
the streaking target did not fall as 
I confidently expected. In despera- 
tion, I snapped a third shot and 
missed that, too. The fellow on the 
next stand twice tried his hand but 
failed. The kid on the other side of 
the field bagged the single as shots 
from three other intercepting guns 
failed to connect. Like me, they must 
have forgotten to let a lone dove 
complete his dive and again level 
off following each miss, a technique 
for successful second shots on 
singles. 

Bud’s whistle sounded again, but 
not to call my attention to a target. 
He was waving in the direction of 
the car. I shouldered my gun and 
angled across to meet him. 

“Let’s take a break,” he suggested. 
“T have an ice chest and some sand- 
wiches in the back of the car.” 

“Susie: mel’. Desaid “How 
many birds do you have?” 

“Six”, he answered. “How many 
you kill?” 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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The man on the stand next to me was get- 
ting birds, too. He stepped out from under 
a pine to make a long shot. 
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Bud could not immediately find one of his 

downed birds when he walked out to retrieve 

it. Here he marks the approximate spot with 

a handkerchief so that his area of search 
will be about a central hub. 


“Four”, I admitted. 

“But I had more birds come over 
my stand than yours,’ Bud volun- 
teered, obviously unwilling to draw 
comparisons. 

“Yeah; maybe so But did 
you see me miss that last bird? I 
shot three times and never touched 
a feather! The first miss was an 
accountable one, but the other two 
were simply my fault. I didn’t let 
my bird complete his dive and level 
off before shooting. The rub is that 
I made the same mistake twice!” 

Bud laughed. “Reminds me of one 
day last season. I had a slow flying 
bird almost float by after I’d become 
accustomed to targets streaking by 
like meteors. I missed—and missed 
—and missed! I was so disgusted I 
quit for the day!” 

We emptied our guns and opened 
their actions as a safety precaution 
before starting in on the cold cokes 
and sandwiches. 

The sound of firing reached us 
from several directions. A large 
flock of doves had entered the field 
area, twisting and criss-crossing in 
low, fast flight. In covering their 
selected route, they flew just above 
the heads of several waiting hunt- 
ers. After the first shots, which reg- 
istered no hits, the flock took off on 
a new course, each bird first striving 
for extra altitude before heading 
away at accelerated speed. For all 
the shooting, I saw only two birds 
drop. 

To anyone who has not hunted 
doves, the misses at short range 
would have seemed extremely poor 
shooting. Actually, however, those 
shots were the toughest of the lot 
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—and I knew it. A bird passing very 
close to a stand at 40-45 miles per 
hour calls for comparable fast gun 
handling. It is necessary, but physi- 
cally difficult, to swing your gun 
almost as fast as your speedy tar- 
get! The hunters who attempted the 
close birds and missed would have 
perhaps done better had they wait- 
ed until the birds passed and made 
their shots on the going away flight. 

The mentioned speed of 40-45 
miles per hour for doves running 
a gun barrage is no exaggeration but 
a conservative estimate. Whether 


computing a dove’s speed by the 
speedometer of your moving car 
traveling parallel to a bird’s flight, 
or by any other means, you will 
find that the dove averages pretty 
close to 35 miles per hour in usual 
flight—and considerably faster dur- 


I knew he took by blotting out the 
approaching bird with his gun muz- 
zle at the proper instant. 

I had just knelt alongside a low 
bush when two birds came out of 
the northeast, wings hitting on all 
cylinders, their fast, determined 
flight suggesting that some gunner 
on the far side of the oak grove had 
just thrown hot shot in their direc- 
tion. I swung on one bird and fired, 
hesitating only long enough to make 
sure that I had connected before 
swinging on the second bird. By this 
time he had leveled off from his dive 
and swerve and begun to add dis- 
tance. I shot and for a second I 
thought he slowed, but he did not 
fall. I shot again and my target 
grounded in a long glide. He was 
dead when I picked him up. 

(Continued on Page 43) 





Bud scans the ground in the vicinity of his handkerchief marker, working in a circle—first 
close to the marker, then over a wider radius. 


ing our split open season. From what 
seems loaf-along flight, the dove, as 
a game bird, can increase wingbeats 
and cover distance like a Nevy jet. 

Another flock suddenly appeared 
over the horizon and the round- 
robin barrage repeated itself. Evi- 
dently the afternoon flights had be- 
gun. 

“Let’s go!”, I said, jamming the 
remaining half of a sandwich in my 
mouth and reaching in the car for 
my shotgun. “We’re missing the 
fun.” 

“Hand me that box of shells on the 
back seat and I’m ready to go’, Bud 
acquiesced, as he reached for his 
gun. 

Going back to our old stands, we 
separated early—and fortunately. 
Doves converged on us from differ- 
ent directions. Bud and I both 
scored. Mine was an easy right angle 
shot, simple to compute for correct 
lead. Bud’s was an incomer, which 





Bud finds his kill after searching out from 
the handkerchief-marked spot he had pre- 
viously estimated to be the place of the 


bird’s fall. Using this idea, most lost birds 


can be quickly found. 
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A Blue Hole jack is displayed by angler Bob Burgess. 








By BOB BURGESS 


CEQ TANGER IF YOU ain’t never fished for Blue 
Hole jack then I reckon you just ain’t never 


fished.” 


It was a foggy, slate grey morning when I shoved 
the tackle box and rod in the back seat and started 
the car. The old-timer had talked well into the night 
about his mysterious fishing hole deep in the swamp 
and now as the cool dawn came, flat and soggy, 
spreading like a huge mantel over the deserted streets 
of Chattahoochee, I had a crazy notion that I was 
off on a wild goose chase. 

From the very beginning it had sounded like a fairy 
tale. A story filled with all the ear-marks of some- 
body’s over-worked imagination. About a_ strange 
pool that glowed with an unreal bluish light, where 
giant jack rolled and cavorted without any apparent 
fear of man, where the water was so clear it didn’t 
look like water at all—only a misty, bottomless blue 
hole where fish moved undisturbed, coming and going 
through a series of vast subterranean caverns which 
in some unknown way were indirectly connected to 
the Chattahoochee River. 

I decided I had to see that place for myself—and 
just in case, I was taking my fishing gear with me. 

The bridge over the river stretched endlessly ahead. 
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Clouds of fog shimmered like a vast sea of dirty cot- 
ton. First dirt road on the other side I turned left and 
Wound down into the dismal swamp. I hadn’t gone 
far when a great wall of moss-festooned cypress 
marked the end of the trail. I stopped the car and 
climbed out. 

A pileated woodpecker swooped off through the tim- 
ber and presently I heard his sharp, staccato raps 
deep in the swamp. A lizard ran off through the dead 
leaves. A faint foot-path led haphazardly between 
Palmetto thickets as the old-timer had said. I followed 
it and entered the swamp feeling a bit foolish carry- 
ing fishing tackle instead of a gun. 

Nothing moved. The black and yellow spiders slept 
as I ducked their broad, dew-dropped webs. The 
handle of my tackle box felt clammy cold and the 
scratching sound of the palmettoes was the only ac- 
knowledgement that I was passing deeper and deeper 
into a jungle of bogs, vines and grotesquely de- 
formed cypress knees. | 

The trail suddenly turned into a wild pig’s rutting 
ground. A whole family of them exploded out of the 
underbrush then stampeded out of sight with amazing 
swiftness. I stumbled on. The old-timer’s words drum- 
med in my ears: “If you can find the hole, you’ll see 
jack thicker than ‘skeeters’ in a nudist colony.” At 
least, I thought, he was right about the mosquitoes. 

There was a clearing ahead of me. Stepping between 
two intervening cypress I glimpsed the pool and caught 
my breath. 

Nestling in a pocket no larger than an oversized 
living-room was something time had completely for- 
gotten. Tendrils of mist curled upward from the mir- 
rored waters. Its transparency glowed with a pale 
blueness, as if I was staring into a vacant chunk of 
sky spread magically at my feet. I don’t believe I’d 
have flinched if a dinosaur had suddenly raised its 
head from the depths and peered at me. 

I sat the tackle box on the ground and opened it. 
A red and white Pikie caught my eye. I tied it on my 
line and made my way to an over-hanging bank. The 
dim outlines of an abandoned skiff materialized on the 
other side of the hole. Casting range was perfect. From 
wee I stood I could drop the lure in any spot on the 
pool. 

Just as I cocked my arm, something long and black 
broke the surface in a curving rush that showered 
water into the air. I watched the cylindrical body 
cruise just beneath the surface then disappear. Con- 
centric rings expanded and rippled excitedly across 
the water. 

The treble hooks of my lure rattled as I drew the 
rod back. “Take it easy,” I told myself, “it’s only a 
fish.” But his shadow looked bigger than anything 
I’d ever dreamed of. 


I flipped the lure just beyond the spot, waited a 
few seconds then retrieved it. Nothing happened. On 
the next cast I dropped it closer to a bank on my 
left. As I brought it in something smacked it. I jerked 
and found the lure had hooked into an underwater 
snag. 

By the time I worked my way around to it, I 
noticed the sun had cleared the horizon and was 
bearing down across the tops of the palmettos. In a 
short while it would be creeping up the sides of the 
eypress boles and I wouldn’t have much time left. 

I rescued the lure, went back to the rod and reeled 
it in. It was getting lighter now and I could see swarms 
of bream flitting back and forth in the shadow of a 
half-submerged stump. I wondered why in the world 
I hadn’t brought the cane and a can of worms. The 
fish apparently weren’t afraid of anything although 
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Swamp reflections artfully concealed what lay beneath the placid: 
surface. 


they must have been able to see me as easily as I 
could them. I drew back and sent the lure arcing 
across the hole to the far side, slapping my thumb on 
the spool just before it dropped on dry land. 

The lure hadn’t stopped bobbing when the water 
around it exploded in a flurry of froth. I slammed 
back on the rod and felt the hooks set in something 
solid. This time it wasn’t a snag. It was a V2 rocket 
going in reverse. 

The glass rod shaped up like a question mark and 
from the way the line peeled off the fish was headed 
for the bottom of the hole—if it had a bottom to it. 

Somehow, I finally got him turned toward the sur- 
face. He came up like an express elevator. In those 
split seconds I was picking up slack, praying I could 
collect it faster than he could take advantage of it. 

Finally the water boiled in the middle of the pool 
and I saw the twisting, turning white-bellied body 
of a long jack. He lashed the water and made a beeline 
toward shore and a group of cypress knees that stuck 
out of the water like anti-tank defenses. If he ever got 
in there I was through. 

The jack scurried between them as if he had been 
there before. The line tightened around one of the 
knees and I was about to tip my hat to a very gone 
jack when suddenly he came out—came out the same 
way he’d gone in. I was still in the race. 

Slowly but surely the big fellow began tiring. His 
runs shortened and I could keep up with him. All 
at once he rolled up out of the blue, turned on his 
side and weakly fanned the water with a tail as big 
as my hand. I reeled him in, slipped my fingers under 
his thick gill cover and hoisted him out. 

As I looked down at him past the long ‘cuda-like 
jaw toward his gleaming flanks, I mentally estimated 
how many 2-inch steaks would be garnishing the 
supper table that night. | 

The sun was throwing gold spot-lights between the 
towering cypress as I strung the jack, picked up my 

‘ear and started for the car. I turned once and looked 
back at the Blue Hole. For a moment it glittered and 
winked with the reflections of a new-born day and 
then it disappeared behind a screen of jungle, swallow- 
ed once again by the swamp. END. 
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OME YEARS AGO, on a visit back to our home state, 

we talked with a former neighbor about fishing 
in the vicinity. “Crappie fishing in Lake St. Mary was 
good,” observed the man, “until those so-and-so state 
fish people planted a strain of crappie that doesn’t 
grow to a catchable size.” 

We could have explained that no dwarf strain of 
crappie had been introduced, and that the fish sim- 
ply didn’t grow up because there were too many of 
them. But, there wasn’t any point in making the ob- 
servation. Our former neighbor wasn’t ready for that 
sort of talk. The facts were available, but the processes 
of education had been neglected. This is by no means 
an isolated case. 

A few decades ago we had so few facts that most of 
the “information” was mere guesswork, and much of it 
was misinformation. Today, research has progressed 
to a point where we do have some of the answers 
(though many more are still needed). Our major 
bottleneck now is “education.” Fortunately, there is 
growing interest in this important aspect of conser- 
vation. However, with more and more fishermen, the 
interest must still grow very decidedly. 

THE SCHOOLS 

Conservation education is receiving increasing at- 
tention in the schools. The problem, here, seems to 
be one of getting suitable traning for teachers them- 
selves, and of providing the teachers with suitable 
teaching materials. A conglomeration of state and 
federal publications tends only to confuse teachers, 
and does not give them an over-all picture of our 
conservation problems and concepts. 


THE SPORTSMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 

Sportsmen’s groups are showing increasing interest 
in conservation education through junior clubs, junior 
conservation camps, and in other ways. Each club 
should preferably have an education committee, 
whose interest should be educating the club members 
and other sportsmen as well as the next generation 
of fishermen and hunters. Here, as in the schools, the 
programs may be handicapped somewhat by the 
scarcity of suitable educational material. 


THE FISH AND GAME DEPARTMENTS 

In a number of states, the fish and game (or con- 
servation) departments have taken the initiative in 
conservation education. A few still have almost no 
contact with the public, not even to the extent of is- 
suing press releases. Others have extensive informa- 
tion-education programs. As an example of the latter, 
here is a very brief resume of the Missouri depart- 


ment of conservation program, about as reported ear- 
lier in the BULLETIN: 
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By R. W. ESCHMEYER 


PART TEN: 


EDUCATION 


Eight people, with 16 to 19 counties each, working 
directly with schools on all levels, in assisting teach- 
ers and administrators in planning integrating con- 
servation education in the present-day curriculum. 
They work with teachers and administrators as indi- 
viduals and also through workshops where they com- 
bine lecture with field work. Each person on this staff is 
college-trained, an experienced teacher with majors in 
education and one of the sciences. These folks, when 
invited, also go into classrooms and actually teach 
courses, demonstrating how the resource story can be 
integrated. Two of these people have radio programs. 
They teach youngsters in a studio while thousands of 
other youngsters follow them in their classrooms. 

Weekly news releases to 1,650 papers, plus a feature 
article twice monthly. 

Thirty-seven radio programs weekly. The commis- 
sion’s radio-TV writer produces the scripts, and mails 
them to conservation agents. who put them on the 
air with their adaptations to local conditions. 

A monthly magazine (one of the best) with a cir- 
culation of 69,000. Also, pamphlets and booklets on 
fish, game, forestry, etc. 

Production of one 30-minute film per year. These 
films have gained wide recognition for their excellent 
quality. About 30,000 people per month view the 
films from the commission’s film library. 

An exhibit program for fairs and shows. 

An excellent library of wildlife still pictures—pro- 
duced by commission photographers. 

Special literature for school kids. Series covers 
special publication for third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades, and junior high school. Each level has its 
major subject. 

And, of course, there are those many hundreds of 
individual inquiries, which get individual attention, 
plus numerous talks and appearances by commission 
personnel whose major work is in activities other than 
education-information. 

Many fish and game departments are handicapped 
in their education programs because of their small 
budgets. A survey made in 1953 indicated that, even 
though “education” is now our major bottleneck, only 
three percent of the fish and game budget (on the 
average) is used for information-education. Commis- 
sions and legislatures which might be quick to in- 
crease budgets for hatcheries, or for more wardens, 
tend to be reluctant to provide funds for education, 
presumably because it’s less tangible. In some in- 
stances, too, they undoubtedly fear that the funds may 
be used for “propaganda” instead of for “education.” 
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Partly because of the shortage of funds, some pro- 
grams are not as well run as they might be. For 
example, the magazines issued by many state fish and 
game agencies could be improved. 

A graduate student in journalism at the University of 
Oklahoma recently studied the state magazines as his 
special problem for a Master’s degree. In applying 
a readability test, he found that none rated “very 
easy’, and only one rated “fairly easy.” Two-thirds 
rated “fairly difficult” or “very difficult.” None of the 


State magazines rated “dramatic” or “very interest- 


ing.” About one-third rated “interesting”; the other 
two-thirds were classed as “mildly interesting” or 
“dull” in human interest values. Only nine magazines 
rated both “standard” (or better) in reading ease and 
“interesting” in human interest. 

It’s obvious from the study that the quality of our 
conservation education material can be improved de- 
cidedly. Much of it must be improved if it is to be 
effective. 


OTHER GROUPS 

Numerous other groups, especially youth groups, 
are actively interested in conservation education. For 
example, the Boy Scouts emphasized conservation 
during 1954, and will undoubtedly continue to give 
the subject extensive consideration in the future. Most 
of this program is of an educational nature. 


WHAT SHALL WE TEACH? 

We don’t pretend to know exactly what should be 
taught in fish conservation. Three underlying concepts, 
though, seem to be of basic importance. Here they are: 

1. A lake or stream is really an aquatic pasture. 
We must take the same rational viewpoint toward the 
production of crops in our waters that we take toward 
production on the land. (For many years we were 
rational about our land pastures, but expected our 
aquatic “pastures” to produce miracles. ) 

2. Angling today is for relaxation, not primarily 
for “meat.” (With present human populations, and 
the resultant heavy fishing pressure, some waters 
can no longer provide the anglers with big quantities 
of meat. But, they can furnish many man-days of 
healthful, badly needed relaxation. The emphasis must 
be on the enjoyment of fishing. If “meat” is all that is 
wanted, it can be bought at the corner store more 
cheaply than it can be caught by angling). 

3. Fish conservation has become a complicated 
science; we must rely on the trained specialist in the 
same way that we rely on professionals in medicine, 
law, engineering, dentistry and other fields. (Fish 
conservation is a relatively new science; we still lack 
many of the answers and we sometimes make mis- 
takes. However, we rely on the physician even though 
he can’t cure some ailments and even though he makes 
errors in diagnosis.) 

These three items are not the full answer to fish 
conservation education. But, if we recognize that our 
aquatic pastures have much in common with their 
dry-land equivalent; if we realize that our limited 
fish supplies in many waters are more valuable for 
recreation than for meat; and if, as in other fields, 
we rely on the specialist, we will have reached the 
point where fish conservation can make rapid progress. 
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EDUCATING THE PROFESSIONAL 

We still have a long way to go in educating the pro- 
fessional fishery worker. The tendency has been to 
give him a thorough background in biology and re- 
lated subjects. If the worker is to be strictly a re- 
searcher, this background training is proper and is 
probably adequate. But, most workers who begin as 
biologists end up in other capacities. For them the 
“biology” training, alone, is highly inadequate. 

The fishery worker will be in constant contact with 
people. He will soon discover that humans, not fish, 
are his major problems. In this connection, he should 
have training in sociology and psychology, as well as 
in journalism and other media of expression. Ability 
to write a technical paper will be of secondary im- 
portance. Ability to talk, to appear effectively on TV 
and radio, and to write simply and understandably in 
a popular vein, will be immensely more important. 





If the “biologist” is to become an administrator, he 
must know something about business administration 
and economics. 

We know, now, that land and water use are all-im- 
portant to fishing. The fishery worker must know some- 
thing about forestry, soil conservation, pollution, min- 
ing, irrigation, and other major land and water uses. 

The fishery worker who is not engaged solely in re- 
search needs a broad background; mere training in 
biology is highly inadequate. Actually, there should 
be two categories—training for research and training 
for fish management. The first of these could be highly 
restricted; the other should be broad. For the first, 
a Ph.D degree is preferable; for the second a Master’s 
degree would probably be better. There’s another ar- 
gument for the two categories—an individual who ex- 
cells in one of them is usually poorly suited for the 
other. The top-notch researcher is usually an introvert, 
and is highly sensitive. The fish management man 
must be thick-skinned enough to take in stride a cer- 
tain amount of abuse. The one primarily produces in- 
formation, the other “sells” and uses it. 

Our colleges and universities must recognize these 
differences if they are to provide competent personnel. 
The professors must recognize, too, that the campus 
habitat and the off campus habitat are two different 
environments. It happens that most fishery professors 
are rather strictly research men, and that they can 
do a better job of training researchers than of train- 
ing fishery personnel who need a broader basis of 
learning. END. 
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By BOB TAAFFE 


T WAS A BEAUTIFUL November morn as we cCat- 

footed along through one of the most remote and 
fascinating hammocks on God’s green earth. It was 
still and quiet. The great oaks, magnolias, sweet gums, 
and bays, with their tresses of sparkling Spanish moss, 
stood like silent specters in an enchanted world. This 
was Suwannee Hammock. 

We were gripped by the spirit of the place and 
thought that surely this is where we really belonged. 
Here we were, the modern man, tense and wary 
with the excitement of the hunt, armed with a me- 
dieval weapon—one of the oldest known to man, the 
bow and arrow. 

All through the day we hunted with a relentlessness 
born only of the true hunter. We stopped only to eat 
the food that we carried with us. Never once did we 
relax our vigilance, for quiet observation is truly the 
essence of a successful stalk. 

In the forest, hammock, or glades, the wild animal 
is in his element. The deer is fleet-footed and sure, 
the turkey, wary and shy, almost a myth. Both have 
the keenest of hearing and eyesight. When alarmed 
or suspicious, even in the thickest of trees and un- 
derbrush, then melt away like silent shadows. 

I have traveled in the Everglades with Seminoles 
on successful hunts for cats, bear, and wild boar. I 
find the Indians to have the patience of Job. They are 
truly great hunters. 

Now as the day was drawing toward its end, it 
locked as though we might return empty handed, but 
we knew that game was here for we had seen fresh 
sign. We crossed a slough where a drove of wild 
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turkeys had passed sometime during the day. We 

guessed they were mostly toms, large birds, for their 

aig were long, thick, and deep, indicating a heavy 
ody. 

During the fall of the year, wild turkeys as a rule 
travel in flocks consisting either of toms or hens, the 
sexes seldom mingling at this season. 

However, we were not after turkeys this day; we 
were seeking the white tail deer. My companions 
and I were in the same vicinity; approximately five 
hundred yards apart. 

The call of the great hoot owl was to be the signal 
a the three of us to meet at the end of the day’s 

unt. 

To stalk a wild animal does not necessarily mean 
to follow his tracks; it can also mean to search him 
out and to get close enough to make a kill. This was 
the method which we employed. 

I had just circled the edge of an ash pond when I 
came upon an old cat trail that was almost overgrown 
with brush. I decided to follow it a short distance 
because it was more open than the rest of the sur- 
rounding cover. I had a strange feeling that I was 
very close to my quarry. The hunch caused me to 
exercise the greatest of stealth. As I eased ahead, I 
noticed a huge blowdown, a giant oak that had been 
toppled years before by some fierce storm. This giant 
tree had once been a forest sentinel which had stood 
proudly for centuries. Now it lay fallen and rotting 
away. I paused momentarily to marvel at its former 
greatness. 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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WATERFOWL PREENING 


PHOTOS BY JOHN H. GERARD a wopoemraraect ae 


HETHER HE BE ONE of the do- 
mestic breeds of ducks tread- 
ing the mire of a barnyard mud 
puddle or a wild bird lounging on 
the shore of a lake in the northern 
wilderness, it is certain that, in com- 
mon with other members of the 
clan, he devotes a good deal of time 
to preening his feathers. 

Although it may appear to be 
otherwise, preening is not solely an 
expression of avian vanity, for this 
activity is vital to the well-being 
of waterfowl and many other types 
of birds. 

The oil gland, known also as the 
uropygial or preen gland, is located 
on the upper side of the tail base 
and is the “greaser” familiar to most 
With his bill, the preening scaup distributes hunters who have handled water- 

the oil secretion of the uropygial gland. fowl. The secretion of the uropygial 
gland is a mixture of fatty acid, plus 
some fat and wax. The act of preen- 
ing induces, through reflex reaction, 
a flow of the secretion from the 
opening of the gland. This material 
is applied to the plumage of body 
and wings by the bill and by the 
head plumage. The process some- 
times takes an hour or more. The 
inside of the edge of the bill of some 
birds is toothed like a comb, and 
the feathers are drawn through 
this, thus cleaning and arranging 
them. 

In waterfowl where the mainte- 
nance of the water-repellent quality 
of feathers is obviously of great im- 
portance, the oil gland is highly de- 
veloped. The rails as well as most 
other marsh inhabiting birds have 
highly developed oil glands. 

Wildlife specialists have conclud- 
ed that the oil gland in birds is es- 
sential to life, at least in most spe- 
cies. In extensive experiments with 
ducks at the Delta Waterfowl Re- 
search Station in Manitoba, Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Elder of the University of 
Missouri came up with some inter- 
esting conclusions regarding the role 
of the oil gland. When the gland is 
removed, a duck’s feathers gradual- 
ly lose much of their normal flight 
functions. In addition to drastically 
affecting the flying ability of the 
bird, the heat insulating properties 
of the feathers progressively de- 
crease until this important proper- 
ty is lost. 

These pictures show a male, or 
drake, lesser scaup preening itself. 











. . . and a thorough fluffing of the wing 
feathers. 





"=... The scaup, known also by a variety MiG 
. . +» some rearranging of ruffled feathers of other names including bluebill, The drake settles down to rest, but keeps on 
along flanks and sides. . . (Continued en Page 40) the vigil for danger. 
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MAKE YOUR 
OWN DECOYS 


By PAUL MacALESTER 





o hat STORY is written and intended for the really 
serious duck hunter. 

He’s the lad who thinks he has everything and has 
already done all the things there are to be done in the 
way of hunting waterfowl. 

The art of making decoys is an ancient and an hon- 
orable one. Its origins stretch back into the mists of 
time. 

The American Indians shot ducks and geese with 
slings and arrows over decoys fashioned of twisted 
reeds and mud, long before the white man crossed the 
Ocean. 

To begin with, let me say there is nothing in this 
article which would lead the reader to believe he 
can save money by “Rollin’ your own.” 

It can’t be done. 

But there is something of extra value here too. 

The real waterfowl hunter is a crazy man — he is 
obsessed by the mere thought of broad bill, long neck 
and the measured beat of short choppy wings against 
the sunrise. 

In short — he’s in love with ducks! 

There is a certain thrill in making these decoys — 
in watching the gradual transformation of a nonde- 
script lumber into a first class duck-fooler. 

Here is your chance to recreate every swelling 
curve of that mallard or canvasback drake you sat 
and admired for 10 minutes before you could bring 
yourself to yank the first feather loose. 

After allowing the idea of decoy-building to tickle 
my fancy for months, I decided to do something about 
rH. 

So I hunted up my good friend and hunting partner 
Jack Sampson, one of Hartford Insurance Company’s 
top men here in Tampa. 

Jack has two sterling qualities which immediately 
endeared him to me when I thought of decoy-making. 

He passionately loves to hunt anything that flies. 

And he has a wonderful wood-working shop! 

Let me say here and now, that if you want economy 
—by your decoys. Such companies as Herter’s of 
Waseca, Minn. can sell them to you at wonderful 
prices—about $1.25 apiece for plastic ones and little 
more than $2 for carved-balsa ones. 

But if it’s something different you’re looking for— 
a chance to dream over duck hunting through the 
long Summer evenings and a way to add that “per- 
sonal touch” to your decoy stool, then this article is 
your meat. 

First of all, let me say I estimate our hand-made 
decoys ran us about $2 apiece. 

This includes the purchase of good-grade white or 
ponderosa pine lumber of the right dimension, glue, 
dowels and paints. 

Good materials are a must — after all, if you are 
going to invest a good-sized chunk of your time in 
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each decoy, you want something which will last you 
a lifetime. Using the right kind of materials and in- 
vesting a lot of care will pay off with the completion 
of a real work of art—somethong that can’t be bought. 

Well, enough of the wool-gathering. Let’s get down 
to the business of actually building the decoys—for the 
benefit of those who have been persuaded to read 
along with us this far: 

First step is the preparation of full-sized templates 
from the plans included with this article. 

I recommend the use of half-inch squares in scal- 
ing-up to full size. For this, you will need some hard- 
lead, sharp pencils; some tracing paper, a good ruler 
and some fairly stiff cardboard (shirt cardboard 
works nicely.) 

First lay out a block of half-inch squares on the 
tracing paper, using the scale shown on the plans. 
Then lay out another block on full-size half inch 
squares on the template material. Lay the tracing 
paper over the decoy plans and copy the plans onto 
the tracing paper. Now you have the plans bracketed 
by half-inch (scale) squares, which will serve as ref- 
erence-points. 

Place the two block-squared plans side by side. Then 
pick up the various points when plan-lines intersect 
the scale-squares on the tracing paper and transfer 
them to corresponding squares on the cardboard tem- 
plate. Mark each of these meeting-points with dots. 
Then connect these dots together much the same way 
as childhood “mystery pictures” were done. Use your 
best ability to curve the lines from dot to dot, referring 
constantly to the plans — and you will have a full- 
sized set of working templates on your cardboard. 

Next, using a razor blade or a sharp pocket knife, 
(I prefer the latter) cut your templates carefully out 
of the cardboard material (See Fig. 4). Save both 
pieces of the cutouts. 

The body of these decoys is going to run about 
three inches deep, so we will laminate four pieces of 
34 inch White or Ponderosa pine. The pieves should 
measure 12” x 6” x 34”. 

Now let’s get down to following the photographs 
used to illustrate this article: 

FIG. 1.—Bouyancy is a must, so we hollow out the 
two center boards used in the lamination. The top 
and bottom pieces will provide water tight coverings 
for the hollowed-out space. Care must be observed 
not to make the hollowing places too large. This 
might tend to make the decoy body too thin near 
rounded edges. The holes can be made with the aid of 
a wood-drill and a coping saw. 

FIG. 2.—Good wood joining calls for good glue, 
with watertight qualities. For this, Decoy-maker 
Sampson liberally applies Weldwood, a _ resin-base 
glue, mixed with water. When thoroughly dry (over- 
night) this glue is impervious to water and is tougher 
than the wood itself. Care must be used to see that the 
glue is spread evenly over all the surfaces of the 
lamination surfaces, so there will be no chance of 
cracks and internal leakage later on. 


FIG. 3—Here Sampson assembles the “sandwich” 
for our first decoy body. The nails are used at the 
corners only—as far out as possible, so they will not 
interfere with the sawing-out operation. The nails 
are simpler than clamps and far less expensive; if 
you do not own a batch of the clamps. The first and 
second “slices” of the “sandwich” are nailed together 
and then the third on top of that, and finally, the 
fourth or top. A similar operation should be done for 
the headpiece. This calls for the gluing-together of 
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FIGURE 7. 


two 34-inch pieces for an inch and one-half head. Lay 
out your head pieces so that the grain runs with the 
head, that is, from the tip of the bill to the back of 
the head. Put both “sandwiches” aside to dry over- 
night. 

FIG. 4.—Here are the full-size templates we spoke 
of earlier. They will make or break your entire proj- 
ect. Note the side-section template in the foreground. 
These enable you to check the rounding-off of the 
sides. First use the topview template, looking at the 
decoy-block from above. Now cut with a copance or 
-band-saw to follow the template lines you have traced 
onto the decoy-block. After this step, use the side- 
view template, working around the curves from the 
tail forward. Saw this view to shape. Finally, lay 
out the head template on the head block and saw 
to shape. 

FIG. 5.—Here, the body actually begins to take 
shape. Sampson is using a small block-plane to begin 
the rounding-off operation. The same thing could be 
done with a spoke-shave (draw-knife) or wood chisels. 
Note the cross-lines at the top of the decoy-block, in- 
dicating just where the head will fit. Care should be 
used in this step — you can always take a little 
more off, but it’s harder to put it back on! The projec- 
tion seen at the rear of the body-block is the decoy’s 
tail. 

FIG. 6.—The use of the heavy-duty wood rasp 
begins the actual “smoothing-up” phase of the body 
work, after all the shaping with edged tools has been 
completed. The wood rasp, purchased at any hard- 
ware store, bites and tears away excess wood, smooth- 
ing over knife or chisel marks. Later, varying grades 
of sandpaper will remove the long “hairs” left on the 
wood’s surface by the rasp. The head, which was 
carved out with the aid of wood chisels, a sharp 
pocket knife and sandpaper, has been positioned in 
its slot at the front of the body. 

FIG. 7.—Shows the manner in which the head-piece 
is fastened into the body. A quarter-inch dowel has 
been glued through the head and neck — from top 
to bottom. This serves two purposes; it provides a 
means of fastening to the body and provides rein- 
forcement against the grain of the wood, guarding 
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against any possible splitting along the grain. The 
slot cut into the front of the body has a slant to match 
the bottom-line of the head piece. The dowel fits into 
the hole in the floor of the slot, visible just under 
the tip of the dowel. The head and dowel are glued 
into the head-slot using more of the waterproof Weld- 
wood glue. 

FIG. 8.—With carving and sanding done, the decoy 
stands ready for painting. The wood is first rubbed 
down with Mineral Spirits to remove stray sawdust, 
which might undermine the paint-coat. Then it is 
swabbed with a coat of Firzite — a clear, thin, quick- 
drying liquid which penetrates wood pores deeply and 
forms a sealer-coat. One final item to be added is the 
keel, made of three-quarter inch stock and which is 
glued along a center-line, down the bottom of the 
decoy. A quarter-inch hole drilled through near the 
front of the keel-piece provides a place for fastening 
the decoy to its anchor-line. 


So much for the pictures. As far as painting goes— 
be sure to use good dull-finish marine paints. If you 
do not possess color patterns for your decoys, a trip 
to the local library will help. Get a book on water- 
fowl. Examining the color plates therein, block off 
major color areas, label them and mix colors to match. 
Remember, an intricate painting is not required, just 
a good color-mass representation will do the trick. If 
you like, buy small cans of marine paint in five basic 
colors—black, white, yellow, blue and red. 


Or, if you choose, you can purchase a set of ready- 
mixed decoy paints, which will run you slightly higher. 


For eyes; visit your local taxidermist or order them 
from some decoy-supply house, such as Herter’s. Drill 
out small holes in the sides of the head in the loca- 
tions shown on the plans to receive the eyes. 


Will, that’s about it. With this operation, you have 
joined the ranks of the great old-time waterfowlers, 
who gained as much pleasure from their sport in 
workshops as they did in the shooting-blinds. 

And there will be an added bonus of pleasure when 
that first duck drops in to your decoys—you will have 
taken the ultimate step in outwitting one of Nature’s 
wariest critters. END. 
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a 
growing 


dream 


By KEN MUSSON 


n NovemBer oF 1939 a group of 

Pinellas County sportsmen saw 
a dream of long-time fishing pleas- 
ure take its first breath of life as 
the county commissioners opened 
the doors to a county-owned fish 
hatchery at Lake Butler. Since that 
time there have been many changes, 
but the dream is still growing. 

Among those early sponsors and 
commissioners were Asa_ Reece, 
Rube Allyn, now a fishing columnist 
for the St. Petersburg Times; Milton 
Plumb, Ralph Sumner, John Ches- 
nut, commission chairman; W. B. 
Harris, W. J. Christie, Henry Bel- 
cher, Ross Norton and Charlie 
Campbell. Of those, the only per- 
son currently active in the project 
is Reece, now employed as the di- 
rector of the hatchery. 

As originally planned, the project 
was to be constructed by securing 
supplementary funds from the WPA 
program of the federal government. 

INCHES Although it was a much-needed con- 

a a ee servation project, the hatchery was 

acknowledged as a sort of monu- 

DIVING DU CA %) SCALE ment to Reece who was named as its 

| first superintendent. It was mainly 

his efforts which brought the project 

to life, and it is his interest which 

has served in recent years to bring 
it back to life. 

Speaking at a gathering to cele- 
brate the opening of the hatchery in 
March, 1940, Charlie Campbell em- 
phasized the importance of develop- 
ing the fresh water resources of the 
county as he outlined the history of 
the project. 

“This fish hatchery project,” he 
said, “has been the height of ambi- 
tion of bass fishermen for this sub- 
peninsula for at least ten years. 
Their untiring work has resulted in 
the completion of a hatchery of 
which Pinellas county should be 
proud.” 

However, the beginning was a 
hard one. Funds from the WPA were 
meee not adequate to cover the expenses 

of the project, and its death was 
threatened even before it was born. 
Then the Pinellas Sportsmen’s Club 
rushed in and raised $1000 to pay 
for the completion. 

Until the county hatchery was 
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CAMP 


By PAT GREEN CASEY 


| i YOU ARE ONE of those comfort-loving souls with 
everything in the way of super deluxe camp equip- 
ment from mink-lined sleeping bag to fully stocked 
trailer—including a hired cook to take on your camp- 
ing trips, this article is not for you! 

But, if you are just an ordinary guy who likes to 
go camping, mostly for the Heck of it, you may find 
some of the following suggestions and recipes practical. 

While, you don’t want to take along the “kitchen 
sink”, you do want to be organized for good eats with 
as little bother as possible. And although, the list of 
essentials naturally depends on where you are going, 
the number in your party and the food to be found 
or taken in your camping area, we might begin with 
a basic list for you and a crony or two. 

Coffee, bacon, salt pork, crackers, cheese, a jar 
of hamburger spread, barbecue sauce, chili powder, 
garlic cloves or garlic salt, black pepper, salt, sugar, 
onions, dried red peppers, flour, meal and shortening. 
Use shortening put up in tins rather than in cartons, 
and do take along something—a coffee tin is fine—to 
hold the meat drippings so you can season other food 
with it. In canned items you will find tomatoes, corn, 
beans, tamales, chili, soups, milk, biscuit or biscuit 
mixes and a variety of jams and jellies will help you 
enjoy good camp fare. 

Perhaps the most important piece of camp equip- 
ment is a sharp knife, and if your hunting knife 
doesn’t fill the bill, you might be able to slip out with 
the Little Woman’s best butcher knife? Then, a long- 


. handled fork, a big spoon, a pan large enough for 


washing the dishes in, also the game you may catch 
or kill, and a heavy iron skillet with fitted lid, and 
a bucket or pot for coffee making will just about fix 
you up. Of course, you will want soap, towels, soft 
clean rags—a roll of paper towels come in handy 
too—and do take along a roll of heavy aluminum foil. 

In case you don’t have fish or game the first meal 
out, here are a few suggestions to use your canned 
goods for a hearty meal. 

Into your skillet dump a can each of tamales, beans, 
chili and tomatoes, a generous helping of chili powder, 
and an extra can of tomatoes, if more liquid is desired. 
Let simmer together long enough for flavors to blend 
—Good to the last spoonful! 
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While the “Pot-Luck” is simmering, cut a piece of 
heavy foil in a size convenient to hold several canned 
biscuit—say, about six, and then fold top over in 
envelop fashion. Lay on coals—not too hot!—and 
cook until bottom is done, then turn envelop over 
and cook the other side of biscuits. 

Realizing there are almost as many recipes for mak- 
ing camp coffee as there are drinkers, I shall neverthe- 
less, add my own. Although, as Frank Dobie puts it 
so well, “Heaven is where you ain’t, and good coffee 
is what you are used to.” 

Measure the water into the pot, and for each cup 
add a heaping teaspoonful of coffee, with an extra 
spoonful for the pot. We won’t argue whether the 
water should be hot before adding the coffee, but it 
seems to me it is better to have it hot and then simmer 
slowly until it clears. A pinch of salt brings out the 
good coffee flavor, and no salt is better than too much, 
believe me. 

Fried frijoles is real Chuck Wagon fare, and here is 
how to fry them. Open a can of plain red beans and 
pour into the hot skillet that has just enough meat 
drippings in it to season the beans well and prevent 
their burning. Stir thoroughly and cook on low heat 
until the beans are all seasoned and mealy. It will not 
require much time, but don’t cook over too high heat 
and burn them. 

Corn chowder is another filling dish and easily pre- 
pared. Cut up several slices of bacon or salt pork 
into bite-sized pieces and fry out in skillet. Slice a large 
onion and cook in with the pork until onions are a 
light brown. Now, add about two cups of water and 
one cup of milk for each can of corn needed, along 
with the corn. Season with black pepper and more 
salt, if needed. I like to break a red pepper in pieces 
and float in the chowder. Let it simmer a few minutes 
and serve hot. 

If you have time for potatoes baked in foil, you will 
find them most tasty, but it takes nearly an hour for 
them to bake. Just wash the potatoes and wrap each 
one securely in foil and lay in smoldering coals or 
hot ashes, or on top of a grill. Turn now and then until 
done. They are worth waiting for. 

Eggs and bacon may be cooked on folded foil, 
eaten therefrom and thrown away. Cook the bacon 
first, and pour off some of the fat before breaking 
the eggs into the foil pan. 

Try seasoning a young squirrel, rabbit, fish or bird, 
with salt and pepper, and wrapping with slices of salt 
pork or bacon and then wrap in heavy foil and cook 
over coals. A good finish for such game is to take 
from foil when tender and skew with broiling stick 
and hold over fire just long enough to brown a little 
and get the taste of smoke, although this extra touch 
is not necessary for good eating. 


Next, we come to the game. If you know enough 
to shoot, you should know better than to use large 
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shot for birds and other small game, and also, to 
shoot such game in the head, if possible. Then, you 
won't have so much trouble in preparing “fitten” meat 
to cook. 

Suppose you have doves or quail freshly shot. 
Pick them dry, removing a few feathers at a time 
to prevent tearing the tender flesh. Cut off wing tips, 
head and feet. Unless you like to eat pin feathers, take 
time to pull them out. Open hole gashes to clean out 
clotted blood and shots, and pull out bits of feathers 
shot has carried into the flesh. Next, remove the en- 
trails, gizzard, heart, liver and lungs. Be careful to 
remove the crop with its undigested seed, etc. as 
you won’t like the taste in your craw. Wash birds 
thoroughly in cold water and put in clean place safe 
from flies until ready to cook. 

The quickest way to prepare a rabbit or squirrel is 
to slit the underside of the animal all the way from 
throat to tail, and remove entrails. They are bloodshot 
and torn, so be careful to pull out and away from the 
carcass to avoid messing up the animal. From the 
chest area, take out the other organs, windpipe and 
lungs and clean out any clotted blood. Squirrels have 
small “arm pit” kernels deep in the flesh back of the 
forelegs that should be removed. 

To skin a rabbit or squirrel, lay it flat on its belly 
using a newspaper or paper towel to keep it clean, 
and cut a sharp gash crosswise of the back just over 
the kidneys. Loop your fingers under the edges and 
pull both ways. Cut off the feet, pulling the legs out 
of the skin. Process the flesh as with the birds, being 
careful not to smear the flesh with hair or fur. Wash, 
salt and let lay in safe, cool place. 

Taking it for granted that most of us know how to 
clean fish, we will pass them up, except to suggest 
that you hang buffalo and carp by the tails and cut 
a gash across the tails and let the fish bleed freely be- 
fore cutting up for cooking. Gives a better flavor and 
nicer appearance. 

While, I can’t understand why hunters deplore a 
“wild” or “gamey” taste in the game they take from 
the wilds, if you are one and want to pamper yourself, 
you can take much of the gamey flavor from your kill. 
Add about a tablespoonful of salt or vinegar to each 
quart of water needed to cover the game and let soak 
at least a couple of hours, longer if you like, before 
cooking. However, you will generally find if you pre- 
pare your game carefully and then take care of it until 
ready to cook, it will be plenty appetizing; especially 
if you know how to cook it. The following recipe for 
a camp stew will illustrate what I mean. 

For a rabbit, squirrel or bird stew, cut the game 
in serving pieces and flour well with flour that has 
black pepper and salt mixed in it. If you have a 
paper bag handy, place the flour and game in it and 
shake well. Have shortening in skillet to a depth of 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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Despite protective catwalk provided sportsmen by civic-minded city 
of Fort Pierce, Florida, angler in background disregards warning 
sign and by so doing invites bodily injury—even death. 








In the excitement that comes from putting big snook on deck of 
bridge, angler in this posed picture fails to notice approaching auto. 





... until it is too late to get out of the way! 
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HOW TO REMAIN ALIVE ON A BRIDGE 


By GEORGE X. SAND 


NE SUNNY AFTERNOON last fall a Florida sports- 
man and his wife stood on one of the concrete 
bridges of the Overseas Highway, fishing for tarpon. 
The enthusiastic couple had been there perhaps a 
half hour, during which time they had become vaguely 
aware of other anglers on the bridge—including a 
man and his young son, both of whom fished side by 
side farther along the span—when unexpectedly the 
steady swish-swish of the passing cars was augmented 
by a gentle thud. 

Glancing up, the horrified man and his wife saw that 
the boy had been struck. He lay sprawled awkwardly 
in the roadway, directly in the path of several other 
approaching vehicles. 

Rushing over to the youth, the couple dragged the 
limp form to the comparative safety of the bridge 
gutter. Only then did they remember the lad’s father. 

Both victims had been struck by the same car— 
which did not stop. The boy recovered in time. The 
body of the father, however, was not recovered until 
two days later, when it washed up onto a small 
Island «vies 

Each year brings a new crop of such grim—and 
completely needless—fishing bridge accident cases. 
In their enthusiasm to try out a new rod, or perhaps 
to get a line overboard while the fish are still biting, 
sportsmen are becoming increasingly careless of their 
own safety. There apparently is a growing tendency 
among anglers to overlook the fact that——-except in 
scattered cases where special catwalk provision has 
been made for them—highway bridges are intended 
for use primarily by motorists. And there are increas- 
ing numbers of such cars appearing each year. 

The wise angler, therefore, will elect to fish from 
a boat, a pier, a jetty or other object where no ve- 
hicular traffic can threaten him. If he must fish from 
a highway bridge he will do well to observe the fun- 
damental practices of good safety, some of which 
are suggested by the pictures on these pages. END. 








If anglers would bear in mind the fact that bridges were built 
primarily for automobiles, there would be far fewer casualties 
such as this. 
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This season the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission will 
have open to hunting a total of 3,002,000 acres of land within 
the Wildlife Management Areas. 
license, a public hunt area permit is required for those desiring to 





hunt on the management areas. 


Available from the offices of the County Judges, 
permit opens most of the 25 management areas to the hunter. 
Eglin Field where a $2.00 Air Force 
Permit is required in place of the $5.00 Public Hunt Permit, St. 
Marks where a $3.00 permit is required for each of the two days 
per season allowed each hunter, the C. M. Webb Area where a 
$5.00 daily permit is required, and the Everglades Area where 


Exceptions are as follows: 


no special permit is required. 
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In addition to a regular hunting 
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Acres Acres 
Open to Closed to 
Name Hunting Hunting Ownership County 

1. Eglin Air Force Base 390,000 70,000 U. S. Air Force Santa Rosa, Okaloosa, Walton 

2. Blackwater 85,000 Florida Forest Service Santa Rosa, Okaloosa 

3. Roy S. Gaskin 110,000 Private Gulf, Bay, Calhoun 

4. Apalachicola 100,000 98,000 U. S. Forest Service Liberty 

5. St. Marks 3,000 U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service Wakulla 

6. Aucilla 100,000 Private Wakulla, Jefferson, Taylor 

7. Steinhatchee 225,000 Private Dixie, Lafayette 

8. Osceola 65,000 42,000 U. S. Forest Service Columbia, Baker 

9. Lake Butler 96,000 Private Union, Baker, Columbia 
10. Little Talbot Island 250 Florida Park Service Nassau 
11. Gulf Hammock 100,000 20,000 Private Levy 
12. Ocala 185,000 90,000 U. S. Forest Service Marion, Putnam 
13. Tomoka 41,000 9,000 Private Volusia 
14. Sumter-Citrus 30,000 Private Sumter, Citrus 
15. Farmton 50,000 Private Volusia 
16. Croom 17,000 U. S. Soil Conservation Service Hernando 
17. Richloam 48,000 U. S. Soil Conservation Service Hernando, Pasco, Sumter 
18. Holopaw 22,000 Private Osceola 
19. Avon Park 108,000 U. S. Air Force Polk, Highlands 
20. Okeechobee 16,000 Private Okeechobee 
21. Fisheating Creek 100,000 175,000 Private Glades 
22. Cecil M. Webb 57,000 5,000 Game & Fresh Water Fish Comm. | Charlotte 
23. J. W. Corbett 97,000 Game & Fresh Water Fish Comm. | Palm Beach 
24. Lee 85,000 Private Lee 
25. Hendry 27,000 Private Hendry 
26. Collier 300,000 50,000 Private Collier 
27. Everglades 720,000 Central & Southern Florida Palm Beach, Broward, Dade 

Flood Control District 
28. Woodruff 6,000 1,000 U. S. Corps of Engineers Jackson 
TOTALS 3,002,000 741,250 
Grand Total 3,743,250 
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THE ST. MARKS 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT AREA 


: Be St. Marks Wildlife Management Area is lo- 
cated in Wakulla County, twenty-six miles south 
of Tallahassee. It extends eastward from the Shell 
Point Road and partially encompasses Goose Creek 
Bay. 

This area, composed of less than 3,000 acres, has 
the distinction of being both the smallest of the Com- 
mission’s public hunting areas and the only one de- 
voted entirely to waterfowl. The hunt area is part of 
the 67,000 acre St. Marks National Wildlife Refuge, 
the control of which is vested in the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. The land was first opened to hunt- 
ing in 1953, and hunt operations are handled by the 
Game Management Division. 

Vegetation is principally the salt marsh type with 
scattered pine islands and palmetto ridges. 

Four food plots totaling eighty acres are now being 
maintained. A cover crop of Southern Sesbania is 
planted each spring. This is disced under in early fall 
and common rye grass planted for goose browse. 

The entire area, except for the food plots and the 
pine islands, is burned biennially. The burning serves 
a twofold purpose; to provide fresh growth for goose 
browse and to aid in the recovery of downed birds 
by reducing the dense growth of vegetation. 

For the convenience of hunters, a foot bridge has 
been constructed across Mensler Creek and _ sixty 
blinds have been constructed. 

Two checking stations are in operation during the 
season. The following kill was recorded at the check- 
ing stations during the past two seasons; 


Season No.of Hunters No. of Geese No. of Ducks No 


1953-54 488 416 o2 
1954-55 705 332 Veg 


* Duck shooting was not allowed during the 1954-55 season. 


The decrease in kill during the 1954-55 season is 
attributed to several factors, one of the foremost of 
which was the predominance of “bluebird” weather 
during most of the season. Other contributing factors 
include the fact that fewer geese were using the area 
during the first part of the season 
and the more restrictive hunt regu- 
lations. 


Duck shooting was not allowed 
during the 1954-55 season because 
it was felt that duck shooting would 
interfere with goose hunting, the 


For exact location of all Wildlife 
Management Areas, 
and chart on Page 25. 
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check map 


primary objective in the establish- days where the number of applica- 


ment of the St. Marks Management 
Area. Current regulations allow for 
the taking of ducks, however, hunt- 
ers must leave the area as soon as 
they have taken their limit of geese, 
irregardless of whether or not they 
have their limit of ducks. 


A limited number of permits are 
issued for each shooting day. For 
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tions exceeds the number of permits 
which are allowed, a drawing will be 
held to determine which applica- 
tions will be accepted. 

Permits are issued for a specific 
compartment within the hunt area 
and hunters will be allowed to hunt 
only on the compartment for which 
their permit is issued. END. 





A clutch of Florida Bue eggs. The Florida 
duck is a species found only in the Sunshine 
State. 
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THE GULF HAMMOCK 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT AREA 


4 be. GuLF Hammock Wildlife Management Area 
consists of 120,000 acres of game lands located in 
western Levy County. The area is bordered on the 
northwest by Highway 24 between Otter Creek and 
Cedar Key, on the northeast and east by Highway 
19 between Otter Creek and Inglis, on the south by 
Highway 40 between Inglis and the Gulf of Mexico, 
and on the southwest and west by the Gulf. 

Most of the area is covered with a dense stand of 
second growth hardwood. Of the total acreage within 
the boundaries of the Gulf Hammock, 100,000 acres 
are open to hunting with the remainder closed as a 
game refuge. 

The most effective turkey management procedure 
on the Gulf Hammock has been the establishment of 
clearings in the extremely thick second growth. Game 
Management Division personnel maintain approxi- 
mately sixty miles of fence that border the area and 
carry on other maintenance duties such as keeping 
roads cleared of fallen timber, posting the boundaries, 
and keeping the clearings open and in grass for the 
benefit of wildlife. 

During the hunting season, game management per- 
sonnel collect biological materials for examination. 
Turkey crops and deer stomachs are collected for 
food habits studies. Deer jaws and turkey wings are ex- 
amined in order to determine the age composition of 
the deer and turkey populations on the area. 

Gulf Hammock has nine entrances to the hunting 
area. Checking stations are located at each of these 
for the purpose of checking all hunters entering and 
leaving. 

The principal game ‘species hunted on the Gulf 
Hammock area are deer, turkey, squirrel, and water- 
fowl. The following table shows the deer-turkey kill 
on the area since the first controlled hunt; 
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GUL HAMMOCK WILDLIFE WIANAGCE/YEN/] ARLA 


SEASON DEER TURKEY* 
1949 13 42 
1950 30 18 
1951 35 65 
1952 64 115 
1953 43 34 Management Areas, 
1954 120 D2 


*Gobblers only 


There are seven public camp sites 
located on the area and camping is 
restricted to these. Indiscriminate 
camping is prohibited because of 
the fire hazard. Drinking water is 
available at all camp sites. 


The topography of the area is low 
and the resultant drainage poor, 
therefore vehicular travel is diffi- 
cult, especially during periods of 
wet weather. At the present time, 
steps are being taken to improve 
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For exact location of all Wildlife 
check map 
and chart on Page 25. 


the condition of the roads with the 
purpose of providing better access 
to the camp sites and hunting areas. 

Efforts are being devoted to im- 
provement of Gulf Hammock’s 24,- 
000 acre marsh to provide better 
waterfowl habitat within the area. 
Although many waterfowl use this 
marsh every year, marsh improve- 
ment activities, including the estab- 
lishment of waterfowl food plants, 
should make Gulf Hammock one of 
the better waterfowl areas on Cen- 


tral Florida’s Gulf Coast. END. 





Highly prized by Florida hunters, the wild 
turkey is responding well to modern game 
management techniques. 
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HOLOPAW AND OKEECHOBEE 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT AREAS 
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OKEE CHOBEE WILDLIFE MANAGE MENT AREA 


For exact location of all Wildlife Management Areas, check 
map and chart on page 25. 


T™ Hotopaw Wildlife Management Area was ac- 
quired by the Game Management Division in 
1955 under a five year lease with Consolidated Naval 
Stores. It consists of 23,000 acres but it is hoped that 
the size can be increased. This is good deer and turkey 
range consisting of cypress swamps, hammocks, and 
flatwoods. The area is southwest of Holopaw, about 
10 miles south of St. Cloud in Osceola County. It will 
be particularly important to the people of the vicini- 
ty since it is the only management area in that part 
of Florida. 

The Holopaw Area will be open to hunting this 
season. END. 
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HE OKEECHOBEE Wildlife Management Area is 

located 10 miles north of Bassinger In Okee- 
chobee County. The land is owned by Okeechobee 
Incorporated. 

This Wildlife Management Area consists of 13,000 
acres of flat woods, with some sloughs and hammock 
habitat. 

There are huntable populations of deer and turkeys 
in this area. Potentially the Okeechobee Area is an 
important quail hunting section. It is hoped that the 
Commission will eventually acquire additional lands 
to increase the size of the Okeechobee unit. 

The area will be open to hunting this year. END. 
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HE EVERGLADES Management Area covers approxi- 

mately 720,000 acres in Palm Beach, Broward, 
and Dade Counties. It extends some fifty miles in a 
north-south direction and averages nearly twenty- 
five miles in width. The area was added to the Game 
Management Division’s management area program 
upon completion of a lease agreement with the Central 
and Southern Florida Flood Control District, another 
state agency. The lease extends over a 25 year period 
with three automatic 15 year renewals. A majority of 
the acreage is state-owned land with the remainder 
obtained from private landowners by ‘reason of ex- 
elusive surface easements. 

The Everglades is a vast expanse of sawgrass and 
water, dotted with numerous low ridges or “tree 
islands.” The continuous growth and decay of the 
Sawgrass and other vegetation over long periods of 
geologic time resulted in the deposit of peaty muck 
which now composes the soil of the region. Surface ele- 
vations range from 13 feet above mean sea level on 
the north and of the management area to six feet on 
the south end. Due to an extremely heavy rainy 
period during the summer months and a pronounced 
dry period during the winter, the area is alternately 
flooded and parched. 

Wildlife found on the area includes deer, alligators, 
frogs, coons, otters, and waterfowl. The deer herd is 
a fairly large one, alligators are numerous, and frogs 
are common enough to form the ba- asada we 
sis of a million dollar a year busi- Y 
ness. Waterfowl hunting is the prime Ne 
attraction for the nimrod. An esti- 
mated 10,000 ducks, primarily ring- 
necks, were present on the area 
during the 1954-55 winter concen- 
tration period. Fresh water fishing 
is excellent throughout the ’glades. 

A major research project — The 
Everglades Impoundment Investiga- 
tion — was initiated by the Game 
Management Division in February 
1953. The purpose of this continuing 
investigation is to inventory the 
wildlife resources, correlate water 
levels with plant succession in an 
effort to predict future trends, to 
recommend to the Corps of Engi- 
neers optimum stages for pool op- 
eration, and to draw up a basic plan 
for fish and wildlife management. 

A rotary marsh land digger was 
purchased and put in operation dur- 
ing the summer of 1955. This ma- 
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chine cuts a four-foot swath through 
the sawgrass. Boat trails cut by the 
digger will greatly facilitate the use 
of the area by sportsmen. 

No managed hunts have been con- 
ducted in this section of the Ever- 
glades. The public is permitted to 
use the area at all times, the only 
restriction is the prohibition of guns, 
dogs, and trapping devices during 
the period of closed seasons on hunt- 
ing and trapping. 
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Under Florida’s comprehensive wildlife man- 

agement program, the state’s deer popula- 

tion has shown a steady increase during 
recent years. 


For exact location of all Wildlife 
Management Areas, check map 
and chart on nage 25. 
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At the present time, a few small 
fish camps in the vicinity are the 
only facilities available to the recre- 
ationist. With the proposed stabili- 
zation of water levels, the construc- 
tion of boat trails, access points, 
parking lots, boat launching ramps, 
picnic areas, and concession units 
will make the Everglades Wildlife 
Management Area of increasing im- 
portance to recreation-seekers. 


END. 
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Ajax, Florida 


Dear Mister Editor: 


I am sure that you, along with almost everybody 
else, have heard of the Ajax miracle fish. We specialize, 
as you know, in making things pleasant for our visitors 
and when a party arrives that contains a number of 
ladies, our guides nearly always suggest that they 
give the miracle fish a whirl. I must tell you, Mister 
Editor, that the spot where he is found fairly regularly 
is in the deep water close by a 90-degree bend in 
Ajax Creek. The place where the fishermen stand 
along the bank is shaded by live oaks and Juniper 
trees. There are tables for luncheon parties and the 
place is well provided with rugged wooden benches. 
A country store is less than 200 yards inshore where 
all sorts of eatables and drinkables can be had. What 
I am trying to say, Mister Editor, is that there is 
no more attractive fishing spot anywhere in Florida. 
The visitor can fish, cook his meal outdoors, loaf 
around on the benches or even stretch out on the 
tables if he wants to. 

During the last several years we have had a lot 
of excitement at this fishing ground because of a 
mysterious fish that does everything but take the 
pole and line out of a fisherman’s hand. Although this 
fish pulls, dashes here and there, steals bait, breaks 
an occasional line, and acts like any other enormous 
fish would act, no one has caught him. In fact, no 
one has ever seen him. Almost invariably when there 
is a good-sized party of ladies enjoying themselves 
around the bend of the creek, someone hooks into 
this amazing miracle fish. You can hear women 
screaming for half-a-mile or more and the place is 
over-run with excitement for days afterwards. In- 
side an hour after “Big Boy” has been temporarily 
hung there is a parade of motor cars from Ajax and 
nearby towns that makes you think the fair is on 
or that somebody is giving a barbecue or free water- 
melon cutting. And for the next three or four days 
it is hard to get standing room along the creek. 
Everybody and his brother is there and using every- 
thing under the rising sun in the form of bait so as to 
get the miracle fish to strike again. 

I must say, Mister Editor, that I was very much 
impressed by his appearances and for a considerable 
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By PLATO WINDER 


spell. Everytime I’d hear of someone hanging “Big 
Boy”, I, too, would slip into my Chevvy and head for 
the Creek. I never bothered to fish for him; it was 
fun enough hearing the exciting accounts the women 
gave of the way the fish had behaved and I enjoyed 
a vicarious thrill along with the others among the 
listeners. 

One night, however, I was out late and I came by 
Arthur Moore’s store which, as I’ve indicated, is 
about 200 yards from the place where “Big Boy” al- 
ways shows up. I walked in sudden-like and to my 
amazement I saw a lot of odd-looking gear spread 
on the counter; gear such as I had never seen before. 
“What on earth do you have there?” I asked Arthur’s 
son, Jerry. 

“Nothing,” he replied. 

“But what’s it good for? What do you use it for?” 

“Nothing,” said Jerry. 

Well sir, Mister Editor, I took a good look at that 
paraphernalia and an idea began to crawl around in 
my mind. Somewhere in a fishing magazine it seemed 
to me I had seen an outfit advertised that looked 
very much like this one. I stood around for a moment 
or two in the store, bought a plug of Brown’s Mule 
and left for home. The next day I searched through 
several magazines and finally came up on an ad de- 
scribing a skin-diver’s underwater outfit. This skin- 
diver’s outfit includes a tank of air that permits a 
fellow to stay under water for more than an hour. I 
didn’t say anything to Arthur Moore or his boy but 
from then on I kept account of the visitations of “Big 
Boy”. Sure enough, every time the enthusiasm would 
die down and business at the store would fall off, 
“Big Boy” would make his appearance. 

At first I thought this imposition was cruel and 
unjust and should be stopped. Most people don’t like 
to be hoaxed and it seemed a shame to trick our visi- 
tors who came to Ajax to fish. But then I got to think- 
ing that not one of the men or women (and particu- 
larly the women) would have swapped places with 
any of their neighbors who hadn’t hooked “Big Boy” 
for anything in the world. 

To prove how true this is, I watched the crowds 
dwindle away to almost nothing during the period 
that young Jerry Moore was in the Navy. Word went 
out that “Big Boy” was dead or had moved on and his 
going away or passing on cast a pall over the entire 
area. I kept telling friends and neighbors that the old 
miracle fish was simply lying low and that one of 
these days he’d come to life with a bang. 

And it happened, Mister Editor, just like I said it 
would (and, as you knew it would). In fact, it happen- 
ed just about two weeks after young Jerry came home 
from the Navy. 

Now, once again we are enjoying crowds at the fish- 
ing hole at the bend in Ajax Creek and everybody, 
including fishermen, fisherwomen, and Arthur Moore, 
is happy. 

Respectfully, 
Plato Winder, Storekeeper 
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WYATT BLASSINGAME 


peer ON VACATION do not always behave exactly 
as they would at home. Those of us who live in 
vacation areas have long been aware of this phenom- 
enon and accept it calmly enough. But no one on Anna 
Maria was prepared for the behavior of last winter’s 
robins. 

Anna Maria is a small key off the west coast of 
Florida. Each year we have a few robins, most of 
which come in February, hang around a few days 
until they get tired of being chased by the mocking- 
birds, and head north again. But last year they came 
in early December, and from the first it was obvious 
that these were robins of another feather. For one 
thing, they came like the locust, in uncounted thou- 
sands. They blanketed the island. They filled the 
lawns, the streets, and half the sky. Even the most 
pugnacious of the mockingbirds soon realized it was 
hopeless to try to drive them all away, and gave up, 
retiring moodily to the palmettos and cabbage palms. 

Among the local bird watchers there was much 
speculation as to the reason for the invasion. The most 
commonly held theory was that they had been at- 
tracted by the new real estate developments. This 
seemed logical, for during the summer and fall there 
had been a considerable amount of land bulldozed 
clear of trees and brush. Mangrove swamps had been 
filled. There were big stretches of freshly turned 
earth, and here the robins congregated in such num- 
bers the ground itself seemed to have grown feathers. 
One worried lady phoned the local Audubon society 
to predict mass starvation among the visitors. The 
island’s worm supply, she felt, was inadequate. 

There has long been a scientific discussion over 
whether the robin is looking or listening for a worm 
when it sits on the ground with its head cocked to 
one side. The weight of opinion seems to be on the 
side of listening since robins have been known to see 
bugs a few inches in front of them without turning 
their heads, and one observer, standing directly above 
a tame robin, watched it dig up three worms where 
no movement of the earth was visible. Unfortunately 
the bird watchers on Anna Maria gained no new in- 
formation on this subject. Here the robins seemed 
to be neither looking nor listening. Like children shell 
collecting on the beach, they just dug. 

The robin is probably the most widely recognized 
bird in the United States. At one time of the year or 
another it is found almost everywhere in North 
America. It belongs to the genus Tardus, the thrush 
family, and is a close relative of the English song 
thrush, of Gray’s thrush in Central America, and of 
other thrushes as far south as the Argentine where 
W. H. Hudson once described a red bellied thrush that 
“runs on the ground in search of food, and when ap- 
proached darts away with loud chuckling noises, flying 
close to the surface. They are also often seen pursuing 
each other through the trees with loud, harsh 
screams.” 

The robin in summer is somewhat brighter in color 
than he is in the winter and more given to song. He 
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TOURIST ON A BENDER 





Photo by JOHN H. GERARD 


may be something of a nuisance at times—Nature 
Magazine once received a bitter letter in which the 
robin was called “an avian washout” because “they 
eat my cherries, they eat my plums .... They are not 
too beautiful and they act afraid of Japanese beetles.” 
But on the whole they are friendly, home loving birds 
that go about minding their own business. 

The winter robin actually has a reputation for 
shyness, a reputation that was not maintained by those 
visiting Anna Maria last winter. They took over the 
local bird baths in such numbers that even the mock- 
ingbirds and the bluejays backed away; on telephone 
lines they sat in mile long strings, looking like clothes 
pins, waiting for some foolish, would-be gardener 
to drop a seed; and they took fiendish delight in 
hovering over clothes lines where freshly washed 
linen flapped in the wind. Housewives in Anna Maria 
said things about robins that would cause Mr. Hem- 
ingway to blink. 

From the first it was obvious that these were tourists 
on a toot. And suddenly, a few days after Christmas, 
the real brawl got underway. We awoke one morning 
to find that practically every robin on the island was 
blind, staggering drunk, and out to get drunker. 

There have always been occasional alcoholics in the 
robin family. Years ago in Alabama I watched a robin 
eat overripe, yellow chinaberries until he fell flat 
on his beak. But this was a different thing. It was not 
a little quiet tippling by some isolated individualists. 
This was an organized orgy, with birds drunk on the 
ground, in the bushes, and in the air. Nor was it 
any mere lost weekend. It lasted through the week 
and into the next. The Bradenton paper was forced 
to note what was happening in a whole series of 
stories, one of which stated, “Thousands of birds de- 
scended on the island several weeks ago and soon 
launched a colossal binge, gorging on fallen and fer- 
menting palm and Brazilian pepper berries... .Resi- 
dents have reported tipsy robins flying into windows 
and buildings, and even into cars.” 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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| Niger IS NOTHING more futile than trying to pre- 
dict our Florida weather. Just when you think 
winter is surely over, you discover that those beau- 
tiful spring-like days were only the preliminary bout. 
By the time March rolls around, you are convinced 
that the main event has begun, in spite of the number 
of times you have been mistaken. 

But the old-timers will tell you, when you hear 
the first chuck-will’s widow call, there is no more 
danger of frost. So now you have the expert’s word 
for it, for early in the month, just at dusk, you will 
hear this practically invisible bird’s notes. But try 
to locate him! Because of his manner of perching 
lengthwise on a limb, it is almost impossible to see him 
in the near-dark. 

By the middle of the month the quail are beginning 
to pair off, but fifteen of them were feeding for a full 
hour one morning in March, under the mimosa tree. 
They divided their attention between the fallen chick 
feed from the hanging feeders, and the grain on the 
board. In spite of the fact that bob-white is a ground 
feeder, he is perfectly at home on the board. I have 
seen twenty on it at one time, literally walking across 
each other’s backs to reach a choice spot. 

In March the visiting white-throated sparrows, and 
the chipping sparrows, are still here. An early morn- 
ing check has shown, along with these little fellows, 
a dozen or more cardinals, four or five woodpeckers, 
many towhees, mockingbirds, brown thrashers, mourn- 
ing doves, ground doves, of course the obnoxious jay, 
and uncountable numbers of redwinged blackbirds, 
up from the lake. 

And in March the red-bellied woodpecker goes 
into his Spring-clean-up campaign. He keeps an eye 
on his nesting place, a hole high up in a dead tree, 
all winter, because stray squirrels have a habit of try- 
ing to take over. But Woody has been in possession 
here for years, and has no intention of giving it up. 
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He practically had hysterics the day a huge pileated 
woodpecker landed on the trunk of his tree, and 
started systematically chopping off the bark, and fling- 
ing chips around like bullets. The pileated is the larg- 
est of our woodpeckers, with the exception of the 
nearly-extinct ivory-billed; in fact he is as big as a 
crow. And he is the only wood-pecker, except the 
ivory-billed, that has a crest. 

His size meant nothing to little Woody; in despera- 
tion he finally attacked the big fellow, who of course, 
brushed him off as casually as you would a fly. But 
Woody was a worried house-holder until he left. Un- 
fortunately a storm took down the old homestead 
later, and Woody has had to find a new home. 

Now comes April, and the tempo is stepped up 
until you need a dozen pairs of eyes to keep track 
of things. The quail have paired off, and no longer 
come sliding, ten or more at a time, down the steep 
bank at the back of the house, for their breakfast. 
You may see two couples of the “young-marrieds”, 
who are still chummy, or maybe a poor young bachelor 
tagging along after another pair. He will be chased 
off a dozen times a day and will finally take to a tree- 
top, where he will sit indefinitely, calling a plaintive 
“bob-white”. Maybe there is a gal somewhere as lone- 
some as he, who will answer his call. 

Instead of dozens of red-winged blackbirds descend- 
ing on the board, a few come at a time. The serious 
business of housekeeping has temporarily broken up 
the old carefree gang. The few hundred yards of still- 
unspoiled lakefront is now dotted with their nests. 
Housing conditions are so bad, nests must be only a 
few feet apart, and room must be left there for the 
little green herons. 

So many things happen in April in the bird world, 
there is really not much time left to spend on every- 
day things like gardening and housekeeping, if you 
don’t want to miss the show. 

“And after April, when May follows’! Oh, May is 
the month! The month of babies, the month of domes- 
ticity, the month of danger and excitement! 

I remember the day I had to answer an urgent SOS 
from at least fifty frantic birds. There was no mis- 
taking the signal: It said SNAKE as clearly as you 
could say it. Snatching the trusty .22, I dashed to the 
rescue. 
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Mockers, jays, and at least two 
dozen cardinals, were in the bushes 
and trees, and the wild grape vine 
Overhanging the bank, and every 


voice was. screaming: THERE! 
THERE! THERE! Can’t you SEE? 
And finally I did see, a fat brown- 
splotched rat snake, lying perfectly 
still on the dead leaves, which blend- 
ed exactly with its coloring. 

While cardinals perched within 
two feet of my gun barrel, and 
others fluttered in the branches over- 
head, I fired, and not a bird moved. 

I was almost sure I had hit the 
snake, but was afraid I had not 
killed it, and sure enough, before I 
could reload, it slowly turned and 
burrowed under the leaves. The 
watching birds were satisfied, and 
after hovering around for a few min- 
utes, went on about their business, 
as though nothing had happened. 

I do not as a rule kill harmless 
snakes, but the birds had declared 
this an emergency. 

More recently though, the birds 
warned me of a real crisis. The jays 
are so inclined to false alarms, I 
seldom take them seriously, but if 
the other birds join in, I know there 
is either a snake or a cat around. 
When I saw a mockingbird on the 
ground, fluttering and crying in ex- 
citement, (while the jays stayed 
safely in the trees), I got outside 
fast. This time it was a three-foot 
rattler. And it was within twenty 
feet of my bedroom door. And this 
time I took no chances: I used the 
.410 shotgun. Never underestimate 
those noisy jays. They are good 
watch-dogs. 

In May there are babies on every 
side and a constant chorus of “baby 
talk”. The young cardinals and tit- 
mice, with their melodious chatter, 
the nagging, spoiled whine of young 
jays, as large now as their parents, 
but begging to be fed when they 
are perfectly capable of feeding 
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themselves. The thrashers and 
mockingbirds and towhees. And the 
young, yet self-reliant, little red- 
bellied woodpecker. And all the 
young voices are recognizably dif- 
ferent. 

That young woodpecker is afraid 
of nothing! I have watched him 
hold possession of the large feed 
board against all comers, and I have 
seen him drive off five jays, one after 
another, (while I cheered him on). 
Reversing human procedure, little 
woody is completely grey-headed, 
and while quite young, has the ap- 
pearance of being bald. The adults 
of course are brilliantly red on top 
of the head. 

Confidentially, the red-bellied has 
a bad reputation with grove owners, 
because he is fond of oranges and 
will bore holes in them to get to the 
sweet juice. But he has so many 
lovable and amusing traits, he 
should surely be forgiven for steal- 
ing a few oranges. 

Actually all birds like the oranges, 
and since I have been putting halved 
ones on the board, birds that have 
not previously patronized my free 
lunch have been here often. For 
years I have had no red-headed 
woodpeckers, though I knew they 
nested within 500 yards. Now and 
then one would stop by and drink 
from the bird bath, but they never 
lingered. Now a pair of them comes 
several times a day to eat the 
oranges and I am very pleased to 
have these handsome red, white and 
black fellows. 

In early spring the catbirds and 
thrashers discovered the oranges, 
and the many warblers which were 
here then practically lived on the 
board. After many months of ab- 
sence, as far as I know, a yellow- 
throated warbler turned up late in 
July, when the fresh fruit was put 
out. 

One morning an adult male wood- 














pecker enjoyed a well-balanced meal 
of orange juice, grain and suet, but 
refused to give up his place to any 
other bird, even when he had fin- 
ished. For several minutes he sat 
there, scanning the sky. Then his 
mate flew in and he turned his place 
over to her, and left. 

June, July, August! And all the 
joys and sorrows and excitement 
of May, over and over. The months 
when fishing is fun, and the ocean 
and gulf beaches are luring you. 
You wonder why you should feel 
responsible for the welfare of so 
many birds. They will probably get 
along very well without you. But 
who is to watch for stray cats and 
other enemies? So many things can 
happen in the bird world that you 
worry in spite of yourself. 

One morning papa_ red-bellied 
shows up with a large scalp wound 
that was not there yesterday, and 
there is a newly crippled red-wing- 
ed. One of the quail cocks is limp- 
ing badly since last night and a tit- 
mouse has a slightly tilted crest, 
from a small head wound. It gives 
him quite a rakish appearance. 
There must have been a free-for-all 
somewhere. 

About three years ago, one of the 
handsome male cardinals developed 
a large lump in his throat, and I 
gave him up as lost. I had heard 
vaguely of chickens becoming crop- 
bound and dying from it, so I pre- 
sumed this to be the same thing. 
But “Poor Papa” is still going strong, 
and to my knowledge, has a mate 
and has produced several hatches 
of young each year. He deserted me 
last season for a neighbor, who 
probably is not feeding as many of 
his previous off-spring as I. Perhaps 
too many grandchildren were get- 
ting on his nerves. 

But Poor Papa comes back now 
and then, and for the past week 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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LAKE IAMONIA 


LL IamontA is difficult to ap- 
praise and almost impossible to 
adequately describe. 

First of all, Lake Iamonia is not 
really a lake, particularly at present. 
Of the approximately 5,000 acres 
which the lake basin contains, less 
than 200 acres are open water en- 
closed by an extensive marsh. It is 
thought so lightly of by most Flor- 
ida residents that every other lake 
of the area outdraws it in terms of 
resident fishermen. It is thought so 
highly of by South Georgia people 
that several thousand buy out-of- 
state licenses annually in order to 
fish it. 

Fishing is sporadic, with one day 
producing tremendous catches when 
the fish are in open water and thus 
available, and the next day produc- 
ing little or nothing when the fish 
are back in the marsh and unavail- 
able. There is one thing about which 
there can be no argument: all spe- 
cies of fish reach an extra large size 
in Lake Iamonia. A creel census, 
run in September of 1954, yielded 
the following average sizes on the 
stringer: bluegill — slightly less 
than a pound; crappie — one pound; 
the flyer or coon bream — al- 
most 34 of a pound; chain pickerel 
or jacks — two pounds. These aver- 
ages were confirmed and verified by 
a population sample taken at a later 
date. 
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Pickerel, which are very numer- 
ous, are exceptionally large, several 
individuals having been caught that 
went within a pound of the world’s 
record on rod and reel. Bass fishing 
ranges from poor to excellent. An 
occasional fish in the ten to fifteen 
pound bracket is taken. Plugging 
with surface bugs for these lunkers 
amid the bonnets and lily pads is an 
art of its own. 


Most fish are taken in deep water, 
pole fishing or casting along the 
edge of the marsh. But if you have 
the muscle and the skill to pole 
stealthily back into the small pock- 
ets and ’gator holes, the results 
will probably be even more reward- 
ing. 


It would seem to boil down to this 
— if you like a big Southern marsh, 
with its full complement of alliga- 
tors, waterfowl, myriad species of 
aquatic birdlife, and lily pad fishing 
for lunker fish, Lake Iamonia should 
satisfy all the requirements. 


DATA SUMMARY 


Date of Survey: September 1954 
Area: 5,344 Acres 


Location: Leon Co. Sec. 20, 21, 27, 28, 
29 & 30. Parts of Sec. 19, 22, 23, 24, 25 
& 26. Twelve miles north of Tallahassee 
via US 319 and SR 61 to Thomasville. 
Aquatic Vegetation: American lotus, 
water lily, spatterdock, and water shield 
are very abundant. Some maiden cane. 
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Bottom Type: Mostly ooze several feet 
thick. Occasional patches of sand. 
Accessibility and Availability: Good 
Fluctuation Characteristics: ‘The lake 
has a past history of going dry frequent- 
ly. Since the construction of the dam 
around the sink hole, fluctuation has 
been less than three feet per year. 
Species of Fish Present and Relative 
Abundance: 
GAME 
1. Bass — Abundant 
2. Bluegill — Abundant 
3. Black Crappie — Abundant 
4. Chain Pickerel — Abundant 
5. Warmouth — Common 
NON-GAME 
1. Chub Sucker — Very Abundant 
2. Brown Bullhead — Generally Abund- 
ant 
3. Bowfin — Common 
4. Short-Nose Gar — Common 
5. Golden Shiner — Common 
Estimated Catch: 40,000 lbs. per year. 
Estimated Fishing Pressure: 12,000 Fish- 
ermen days per year. 
Fishing History: This lake has had a 
consistent history of excellent fishing 
and extra large size fish. 
Evaluation: Excellent. All species of fish 
are unusually large, but fishing is some- 
what sporadic. Both fishing and asso- 
ciated esthetics are outstanding. 
Recommendations: 1. Lake Iamonia be 
closed to alligator hunting in order that 
the species be preserved and increased 
as an aid to maintaining open water in 
the boat trails. 2. Any and all possibil- 
ities for increasing the open water areas, 
particularly boat trails and small open 
holes in the marsh, should be investi- 
gated. 
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Circled Numbers Denote Fish Camps 


Name of Camp and Accommodations 
Parkerson’s Camp, 22 Boats, Bait, Tackle, 


Refreshments, General Store 
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HERE ARE LAKE fishermen, and 

there are river fishermen, and 
seldom do the twain agree. If you 
belong to the latter group, the Och- 
lockonee River is a good stream. 

In the area from the Georgia line 
to the Lake Talquin reservoir, the 
river provides good bass, bream, 
and catfish fishing. Numerous log- 
jams and brush piles impede boat 
travel, but it is in the pools adjacent 
to such areas that most fish are 
caught. 


Fishing in the tail waters below 
the reservoir is sometimes excellent, 
and the entire lower river provides 
good pole fishing for various pan 
fish and bass. Drift fishing, occa- 
sionally stopping to fish likely look- 
ing holes via the cane pole method, 
is most popular. Fly fishing under 
the same conditions is rapidly in- 
creasing. 
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Connie Waites, 20 Boats, Bait, Refresh- 
ments, 2 Cabins, General Store 
Lloyd’s Camp, 27 Boats, Motors, Bait, 
Refreshments, 6 Cabins, General Store 
Thomas Landing, 6 Boats 

Stoutamire’s Camp, 3 Boats 

Drakes Camp, 7 Boats 


THE OCHLOCKONEE RIVER 


Below the dam, the river is gen- 
erally readily navigable, and there 
are several convenient landings. 


DATA SUMMARY 
Date of Survey: September 1954 


Length: 48.5 miles from Georgia 
line to Leon Co. line. 


Location: Georgia line to head- 
waters of Lake Talquin reservoir. 


Aquatic Vegetation: Narrow fringe 
of mixed marsh along edge. 


Bottom Type: Above the new 
Quincy Highway Bridge, mostly 
sand and some silt. Below the new 
Quincy Highway Bridge, mud and 
silt predominate. 


Accessibility and Availability: Ex- 
cellent at camps, but inaccessible at 
other places. 


—— 


GADSDEN COUNTY 











Fluctuation Characteristics: Flood- 
ed in 1948. At present time the 
river is several feet below normal. 


Species of Fish Present and Rela- 
tive Abundance: No _ population 
sample was obtained, but from in- 
terviews it would seem that a good 
bream, bass, crappie, and catfish 
fishery exists. 


Estimated Catch: 20,000 lbs. per 
year. 


Estimated Fishing Pressure: 8,000 


Fishermen days per year. 


Fishing History: Fishing was ex- 
cellent following the first two years 
after hyacinth control. 


Evaluation: Very good bream—cat- 


fish stream. 


Recommendations: None 
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By EDMUND McLAURIN 


kK: MOST OF US, the end of a 
calendar year is one of our 
business periods. Aside from the 
usual holiday activity and its time- 
consuming demands, it seems that 
almost everyone has some unfinish- 
ed business that should be com- 
pleted before the advent of the New 
Year. 

With permission of both the exe- 
cutive editor and the magazine’s 
readers, this month’s column will 
depart from usual style and maga- 
zine format and, instead, be pre- 
sented on a somewhat personal ba- 
sis. The idea is to attempt to proper- 
ly answer the many general and 
often personal firearms questions 
that have been directed to the writer 
during field contacts with shooters, 
by mail, through mutual friends and 
by persons in the Florida firearms 
and sporting goods trade. The ques- 
tions, as recorded during the year, 
after being handled as individual 
matters, may well be of help and in- 
terest to shooters in general. Some 
are broad enough in subject scope 
and public interest as to be worthy 
of special feature article develop- 
ment later on. Others are funda- 
mentally personal from reader view- 
point and inquiry. In the aggregate 


they represent questions that pop. 


up wherever shooting is enjoyed. 

Question (from Windemere, Fla.) : 
Are there any movies on shooting 
subjects that we can get for occa- 
sional showing at our club meetings, 
to liven up and vary our programs? 

Answer: Yes, there are a number 
of good ones—most of which are 
free for the asking if you agree to 
pay mailing charges and return the 
loaned films promptly. 

“Shooting Safety” and “Trigger 
Happy Harry” can be had from my 
friend Harry Hampton, Secretary, 
Sportsmen’s Service Bureau, 250 
East 43rd Street, New York 17. 


A film on fast fancy shooting, 
titled “Showman Shooter”, in 16mm 
sound, can be had on loan from Olin 
Mathieson Division, Modern Talking 
Picture Service, Inc., 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 
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The National Rifle Association, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D. C., has two good 
films in “How To Shoot A Rifle” 
and “Pistol Bullseyes”’. 

The Williams Gun Sight Com- 
pany, Davison, Michigan, has three 
others — “Shooting School For 
Youngsters”, “Hunting The Alaskan 
Brown Bear” and “Hunting in New- 
foundland”. 

A note to Ralph Seaman, Secre- 
tary of The Carling Conservation 
Club, P. O. Box 1817, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio, will bring a list of film subjects 
his organization makes available for 
local showing. 





Question (from Ft. Lauderdale): 
What are some good rifle actions 
and calibers you’d recommend for 
Florida deer hunting? 

Answer: Rifles like the Winches- 
ter models 94 and 64, both lever- 
actions and fast handling, are prac- 
tical and popular in .30-30 caliber, 
especially if fitted with a precision 
rear peep sight with “buck buster” 
size aperture, like the Williams FP 
94. 


Other fast handling, hard hitters 
are the Marlin model 336-.35D in .35 
caliber, the new Winchester model 
88 in .308 caliber and the Savage 
model 99 in .300 caliber, all named 
being of lever-action style. 

The Remington model 760 slide- 
action big-game rifle, in .35 Reming- 
ton caliber, also fitted with a good 
peep sight properly adjusted for the 
individual user, is good. 

If you are a “one shot” rifleman, 
you can do the job with any of the 


good bolt actions — the Winchester 
model 70, Remington 721 and strong 
Springfield and Enfield .30-06 mili- 
tary actions modified for sporting 
use. 

Consider the fact that Florida 
deer hunting is generally close range 
shooting in thick brush, and that the 
faster, lighter and more pointed the 
bullet the more likely it is to be 
deflected by encountered brush. 
Probably the best thick-brush cali- 
ber, for shots at Florida deer under 
200 yards, is a rifle of .35 caliber 
using round-nosed 200 grain bullets. 
The .35 will cut through brush that 
will deflect other bullets to the ex- 
tent of a miss. 





Question (from Panama City): I 
recently saw a hunting rifle that had 
a slotted device on the muzzle end 
of the barrel. I didn’t get a chance 
to speak to the owner, but would 
like to know where I can get one of 
the silencers (a companion said the 
device was a silencer) for my own 
rifle? 

Answer: You did not see a “si- 
lencer” on that sporting rifle. Si- 
lencers are prohibited by Federal 
law. What you thought was a silen- 
cer was undoubtedly a muzzle brake, 
probably one made by Johnson- 
Gartman Company, for attachment 
to sporting rifles of large caliber and 
heavy recoil. The slotted compensa- 
tor is screwed on a rifle’s muzzle af- 
ter the muzzle is threaded to receive 
the accessory, and then locked in 
place by tightening a small hex nut. 
Muzzle brakes cut down recoil re- 
markably, by scientifically deflecting 
recoil - producing muzzle gases to 
each side and over a wide area, but 
they tend to accentuate muzzle blast. 
Bystanders are particularly con- 
scious of the increased report and 
usually put added distance between 
themselves and the shooter after the 
first couple of shots! Even if silen- 
cers were legal for sporting use, 
they would serve no practical pur- 
pose if the velocity of the load fired 
considerably exceeded the speed of 
sound—as many high velocity large 
caliber cartridges do. 





Lever-actions and heavy, round-nosed bullets, as embodied in the Marlin model 336-.35D, 

in .35 caliber, are ideal for big game shooting in Florida's thick brush. The .35 will cut 

through brush that will deflect other bullets of lighter weight and higher velocity, to the 
extent of a miss. 
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Question (from Arcadia, Fla.): 
Why is lead commonly used for bul- 
lets and shot instead of other 
metals? 

Answer: There are many reasons, 
all of which combine to answer your 
question and justify lead’s use. First 
of all, lead as a bullet and shot metal 
has desirable high density, and cer- 
tain other technical factors being 
equal, the higher the density the 
more efficient and stable the bullet. 
Lead weighs more, compared in 
equal volume, than many metals, 
and bullet or shot weight, compared 
with forward velocity, gives striking 
energy at the target, a very desir- 
able ballistic factor. Such metals 
as gold, mercury, tungsten and ura- 
nium, thorium, palladium and os- 
mium are heavier than lead in re- 
spect to density, but are relatively 
rare, expensive or otherwise unsuit- 
able for use in ammunition. Lead, 
however, is plentiful and cheap and 
easy to shape as a raw ammunition 
component. 





Lead is commonly used as bullet and shot 

metal... for many logical reasons. Our gun 

editor outlines them this month. In large 

caliber form, bullet lead is frequently en- 

cased in a thin alloy jacket for controlled 
expansion on impact. 


Question (from Gainesville, Fla.) : 
How con I determine which eye 
gives me the most accurate vision 
for shooting? Can a person who 
wears glasses shoot well? I am being 
fitted with my first pair of glasses 
and am greatly worried about how 
my shooting will be affected. 

Answer: Rarely do we find a per- 
son whose eyesight is equal in both 
eyes. Usually, one eye asserts mas- 
tery over the other in regard to 
natural alignment of objects—and 
it is the so-called “master eye” that 
you want to use in your shooting, 
for best results. To determine which 
is your master eye, point the fore- 
finger of your right hand at some 
distant object, sighting along your 
extended finger, both eyes open. 
Carefully maintaining your align- 
ment of forefinger with the distant 
object, close first one eye and then 
the other, alternately. With one eye, 
the alignment will remain un- 
changed; with the other, the object 
will appear to “jump” to one side as 
you close the non-aiming eye. The 
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eye that keeps your finger constant- 
ly pointing at the distant object, as 
you close the other momentarily, is 
your master eye and the one you 
should use in aiming. If your master 
eye proves to be your left eye, then 
you should learn to shoot from your 
left shoulder—not too hard to do! 
Preferably your rifle or shotgun 
stock should give you quick, natural 
alignment of your master eye with 
the sights or center of the shotgun 
receiver. Many errors of cross-firing, 
and many resulting misses of clay 
pigeons or upland game, can be 
corrected by first getting natural 
alignment of the master eye and 
then practicing shooting with both 
eyes wide open. With shotguns, 
raised ribs and installation of a sec- 
ond, small ivory bead sight between 
breech and front sight will help to 
solve cross-firing and gun alignment 
errors. 


Wearing prescription glasses for 
shooting frequently introduces a 
shooter to sighting problems that 
he previously never even gave a 
thought about, especially if he now 
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wears bifocals. However, very good 
shooting can be done while wear- 
ing prescription glasses—as_ evi- 
denced by the number of champions 
who wear them. To be most efficient, 
glasses must have their optical cen- 
ters properly located, fit the face, 
remain in place and be kept clean. 
Because, when shooting, the marks- 
man usually does not look through 
the same segment of his prescription 
glass that he does for straight ahead 
vision (due to the angle of his face 
against the gunstock), it is a good 
idea to take along your gun when 
you have your glasses made.and talk 
over your problems with your ocu- 
list or optician. Often it is advisable 
to have a special pair of shooting 
glasses, with optical centers located 
in respect to the portion of the eye- 
glass lens you look through when 
assuming a normal shooting position 
and aim. Such problems exist and 
are ennoying but they can be work- 
ed out. 

Some shooters claim that they 
can see their sights clearly but not 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Is That Gun Loaded? 














At all other times keep guns 
unloaded and actions open 


like this. 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
the distant target, or vice versa. 
Of the two evil conditions, seeing 
the sights distinctly, in this editor’s 
opinion, is more important than bold 
distinction of target, for it is the 
accurate alignment of sights with 
the target that determines true aim. 
One can always shoot for the center 
of a slightly blurred target if sight 
alignment is distinct and correct. 

Whether or not glasses of pre- 
scription lenses are worn, if the 
shooter cannot see a set of open 
sights distinctly it would be wise 
for him ‘to try changing to a close- 
to-the-eye receiver peep sight and 





A good receiver peep sight (as shown mount- 

ed on a Remington model 722 big-game 

rifle) will often improve the shooting of per- 

sons who cannot align open sights accurately 
and distinctly. 


a sharply defined blade front sight. 
If he still cannot get a sharp front 
sight picture after the changeover 
and logical experimentation, then 
usually his only recourse is to go to 
a scope sight, which involves a dif- 
ferent optical principal and one 
which can be focused to compensate 
for individual errors of vision. 





Other common shooting questions 
and problems will be answered 
briefly from time to time. Mean- 
while, Merry Christmas and A Hap- 
py New Year! May all your shots be 
hits in ’56! END. 





THE WILD TURKEY 
(Continued from Page 7) 


and then a turkey will fly up into 
an oak tree to eat acorns, or alight 
in a cabbage-palm and pluck the 
berries. The birds will also scratch 
and tear into soft, rotting logs, hunt- 
ing for grubs and beetles. As they 
ramble in their quest for food, the 
turkeys cluck softly to each other. 
They have no hesitancy in walking 
through shallow water, and will 
cross a fallen log over a creek. About 
noon or a little before, the turkeys 
often take time out for a dust bath. 
If the day is very hot, the birds may 
“loaf” in the shade for an hour or 
two around midday and early after- 
noon. Usually the feeding flock pur- 
sues a roughly oval or circular 
course which, toward evening, 
brings them back to the starting 
point. About a half-hour before dark, 
they fly up into the trees to roost. 
Contrary to popular belief, they do 
not roost huddled together in 
bunches. On a few occasions we 
have seen two or three turkeys in 
the same tree, even on the same 
branch; but usually the roosting 
flock is spread over an area 100 to 
200 yards long. In spite of its bulk, 
the roosting turkey is very hard to 
see, for it squats low, huddling 
against a tree trunk or behind a 
screen of branches. More often than 
not, the flock roosts over water. 


In South Florida turkeys inhabit 
the “prairie” country with but few 
big trees. Here they will roost just 
five or six feet off the ground, in the 
button-bushes and custard-apples; 
and the old gobblers often make 
their way to the cypress “heads” for 
the night. Such habits would be un- 
usual in the more northern portions 
of the state, where the birds are 
most common about the edges of 
swamp forest and hammocks. From 
these heavily wooded areas they 
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ramble out into the live-oak ham- 
mocks and even the scrubby oak 
woods, but generally return to the 
swamp for roosting. 

A turkey flock usually pursues 
the same course day after day. If 
turkeys are seen at a certain spot 
around, say, 11:00 A.M., they are 
very apt to be back the next day at 
that same time. The experienced 
turkey hunter takes advantage of 
this regularity in the birds’ beha- 
vior. However, once again the South 
Florida turkey is an exception; it 
is not so likely to follow the same 
route each day, nor even to pursue 
a circular course. 

When a flock is shot into, the birds 
make off in all directions. Neverthe- 
less, the survivors assemble again 
when danger has passed. Probably 
they locate each other by calling. 
Turkeys have a number of call notes, 
each with a meaning. There is a 
little, questioning chirp, when the 
turkey is puzzled by something; a 
low, repeated note that might be 





‘How's the venison?” 


termed a friendly “hello” from one 
bird to another; a loud, urgent yelp 
whereby the female summons her 
flock; a frantic, repeated note given 
by a young bird that has become 
separated from the flock; a signal 
whereby the turkeys appear to lo- 
cate each other when preparing to 
leave the roost; an alarm ciy that 
means “Scatter!;” and the chal- 
lenging gobble of the strutting tur- 
key cock. There is also a peculiar 
whistle, which might be mistaken 
for the call of some other bird; just 
what it signifies, we don’t know. 

Not all turkey flocks are family 
groups. In winter a number of cocks 
may gather together, wandering 
through the woods and _ roosting 
wherever night finds them. These 
gobbler flocks are somewhat unpre- 
dictable in their ways. Toward latter 
January or early February, as the 
breeding season approaches, the 
gobblers disperse, and each may 
round up two or three hens upon 
which he keeps a watchful eye. At 
this time the cocks become antago- 
nistic toward each other. They re- 
spond to any gobbling challenge, 
and sometimes even engage in bat- 
tles during which the sharp spurs 
are brought into play. 

Later in the year, when breeding 
and nesting are done with, turkeys 
may gather in very large flocks 
made up of several family groups. 
At least this was the case 75 or 100 
years ago, when the birds were still 
common in many places. Today, 
really big flocks are seldom encoun- 
tered, for the turkey has become a 
rare bird throughout much of its 
former range. Florida is indeed for- 
tunate to have a fair quantity of this 
splendid game bird, and many wood- 
ed areas for its support. END. 


Different species of bamboo may 
attain a height of only eight feet 
or over 100 feet. 
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By CHUCK 


WAS FISHING on Florida’s beau- 

tiful Lake Surprise recently and 
had the misfortune of losing a copy 
of FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine 
overboard. I made a quick turn, get- 
ting back to the spot as quickly as 
possible; but as I drifted over the 
deep water, peering downward, I 
could just make out the magazine 
slowly sinking. I certainly hate to 
clutter up a lake side or bottom, and 
the incident bothered me. 

That night, I moored the boat with 
motor still attached, planning to 
fish a few hours in the early morn- 
ing of the next day. With the sun 
still low in the east, we put our 
tackle in the boat the next morning, 
but before we shoved off, I noticed 
what looked like a roll of old, wet 
paper on the floor boards. I smooth- 
ed it out and was at once puzzled 
by the odd texture of the paper and 
the peculiar printing, both of which 
have since defied analysis. 

The paper appeared to be torn 
from a magazine or newspaper. It 
contained a column printed under 
the by-line of Wm. E. Huro. I'll re- 
print it below just as I found it: — 
“THE LAKE SURPRISE SPLASH 
“Thursday, Nov. 17, 1955 


“VIEWED FROM BELOW 
“By Wm. E. Huro 


“NEWS REPORTS: 

“James Fin, ‘SPLASH’ ieporter 
assigned to Boat 11 at Coleman’s 
Camp, reports a county commission- 
er and a grove owner fished the 
north cove yesterday afternoon. A 
new suction pump is going to be in- 
stalled at the old grove boathouse 
(notice of this will be posted on the 
Warning Board). The county is go- 
ing to put a dam on Overflow Creek, 
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thereby raising the lake level 26 
inches. 


“This is, indeed, good news. A 26- 
inch rise will flood the grass flats 
in the Old Section, and many fami- 
lies who were forced to seek tem- 
porary quarters elsewhere will be 
able to move back to their homes. 
Those intending to make the move 
should apply to Drouth Relief for 
assistance in the moving just as soon 
as construction on the dam begins. 


“Pete Weedseed, assigned to Boat 
3 at Martin’s Camp, reports his boat 
has been refinished with Fiberglas 
cloth over the plywood. Thus we 
lose another contact. Weedseed will 
be assigned to one of the new, metal 
boats at the hotel dock. The 
‘SPLASH’ is still looking for ideas 
on the subject of Fiberglas on boats. 
A liberal cash reward is waiting for 





the public spirited genius who can 
devise a system that will enable our 
reporters to listen through Fiber- 
glas. An equal reward is waiting for 
anyone with an idea on how to dis- 
courage the use of Fiberglas boats. 

“The ‘SPLASH’ regrets to an- 
nounce the loss of one of our best 
reporters. Sally Fairgill was caught 
in the prop of one of the new 30 
horsepower motors. Mercifully, her 
end was quick and painless. Once 
again the ‘SPLASH’ warns that the 
usual listening post directly under 
the middle seat is dangerous with 
these new motors. 

“Always check the gear box and 
weed guard on the motor before tak- 
ing your listening position. If you 
are not sure of the model and horse- 
power, LEAVE YOUR POST. Re- 
member to listen from a_ position 


near the bow on motors of more 
than 25 horsepower. 
“GRADUATION EXERCISES: 


“Last night, the graduating class 
of Pond High received their diplo- 





mas at the school sand bank. Lake 
Surprise can well be proud of these 
fine youngsters. The class loss for 
the 12-month course was well be- 
low the 18% school average. This 
small loss can be credited to the un- 
usual teaching ability of Class In- 
structor Robt. Agile. 

“In an address to the school as- 
sembly, Instructor Agile said, “The 
receiving of a diploma should not be 
the end of education. We have en- 
deavored to teach you only the basic 
fundamentals. Remember them. 
Count to 25 WITH YOUR EYES ON 
THE MARK before making a strike. 
NEVER strike unless you are SURE. 
When teasing an angler, strike at a 
top water lure with your TAIL 
ONLY and with the MOUTH 
CLOSED. Remember—if you even 
splash water on a floating lure, the 
angler will consider it a smash strike. 

“When dealing with underwater 
plugs and spoons, remember to 
strike THE LINE well ahead of the 
lure. Three feet is considered a min- 
imum for this kind of endeavor. 
Never work or play in groups. 
Group activity of this kind warps 
the judgment and dulls the percep- 
tion. Pick a spot to work alone. 
Learn to enjoy its blessings.’ 

“In his closing remarks, Agile 
said, ‘The purpose of this school is 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued .from Preceding Page) 


to keep sports fishermen interested 
in Lake Surprise. Without their con- 
tinued support, we are exposed to 
the multiple dangers of excess drain- 
age, commercial exploitation, and 
even electrocution. The sport fish- 
erman stands between us and the 
evils of the modern world. 

““This means sacrifice, but we 
can hold our loss to a minimum if 
we can stop the untrained amateurs 
among us from participating in this 
activity. Remember to report all 
cases of unauthorized teasing to 
your Group Captain.’ 

“NEW. LURES: 

“South Bend has a new top water 
bait in Silver Flash finish. Watch 
this one! The action is very decep- 
tive, and the hooks are REALLY 
sharp. 

“Heddon has added finishes RB 
and YRG to their line of spinning 
size Wigglers. Be on the lookout for 
these—they can FOOL you. 

“Mirrolure has added 16 new 
colors to their line, but not enough 
information has been received to re- 
port on them fully. Anything you 
see that looks a little strange may 
be a new Mirrolure. Stay away from 
it. 

“REND.” 

As you can imagine, I did no fish- 
ing that day. I am about convinced 
this whole thing is some sort of an 
elaborate hoax. However, a friend 
of mine, who thinks like a fish and 
sometimes looks and smells a little 
fishy, thinks Bill Huro caught my 
lost copy of FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
as it sank in the lake and tossed the 
“SPLASH” tear sheet in my boat 
in exchange. 

Has anyone on any other lakes 


ever had a like experience? Perhaps 
that old piece of wet paper you occa- 
sionally find in the bottom of your 
boat is more than it seems. If any- 
thing of this sort turns up, this mag- 


azine would be happy to hear about 
it. END. 





HUNT PRIMEVAL 
(Continued from Page 16) 


Then I saw it! Just a slight move- 
ment in the shadows. I strained to 
make out the details. Suddenly the 
buck bolted from cover. He cleared 
one end of the blowdown and was 
gone. He had seen, heard, or per- 
haps winded me. I stood frozen in 
my tracks, hardly daring to breathe, 
for now I was playing the wild ani- 
mal’s game. Perhaps if I did not 
move he would not be sure his 
senses had not betrayed him; per- 
haps he had stopped to make cer- 
tain of the location of the enemy 
he felt was near. 

These were my thoughts as I 
swept my gaze beyond the blow- 
down. Sure enough, there he stood, 
some fifty yards away, facing in my 
direction. I had played my hunch 
correctly. By remaining immovable, 
I was not visible to the deer, but I 
knew that as soon as I made the 
slightest movement he would be 
gone—this time for good. 


I had a broadhead arrow fitted 
to the bow string; it was now or 
never. I raised my bow while at 
the same time bringing it to a full 
draw, with the shafts of the feathers 
just at the tip of my ear. In one 
sweeping motion, I released the ar- 
row. At the same instant the deer 
launched into flight but he was 


too late. The shaft met him in mid- 
air, striking him fully in the neck, 
the broadhead driving through 
heavy muscle and sinew severing 
the neck bone. He was dead before 
he struck the ground. 

I was elated, not only because I 
had bagged my game but also be- 
cause of the quick, clean kill. He was 
a good sized buck, weighing about 
a hundred and ten pounds. He was 
sleek and fat, with spike horns 
possibly five or six inches long. 

With the owl hoot, I summoned 
my companions Westley B. McClure 
and J. D. Rowe, both excellent out- 
doorsmen with whom I have hunted 
many times. With our game, we be- 
gan the five mile trek to camp. 

The shadows were lengthening as 
we made our way through the forest 
primeval. I was thinking, “We met 
the game in his own element on 
equal terms. He chose the time and 
the place, and we had won with 
man’s primitive weapon, the bow 
and arrow.” It was truly a memo- 
rable hunt. END. 


WATERFOWL PREENING 
(Continued from Page 17) 


broadbill, bullhead, and black jack, 
is one of Flo:ida’s most widely dis- 
tributed and most numerous water- 
fowl species wintering in the Sun- 
shine State. The bird in the photos 
spent an hour in the preening pro- 
cess, taking great care to poke at 
every feather on its body. Fluffing 
its wing feathers, but not taking 
off, rubbing its head against its 
sides, buffing here, polishing there. 
He then settled down to rest, but 
kept on the vigil for danger. END. 
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WATERFOWL HUNTERS 


Make certain you have a 1955-56 Federal 
migratory waterfowl hunting stamp before 
hunting waterfowl. Available from your local 
post office at a cost of $2.00, the stamp is 
required of all waterfowl hunters 16 years of 
age or older. 

Your name must be signed in ink across 
the face of the stamp before you hunt. 


The Blue Geese shown at the left are fea- 
tured on the 1955-56 stamp and are from a 
drawing by Stanley Stearns. 
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TT YEAR 1955 has seen the Fed- 
eration successful in enter- 
prises many and varied. The enthu- 
siasm within the Federation and the 
recognition of accomplishment by 
the Federation from those outside 
the organization is sufficient testi- 
mony to the progress made. We have 
fulfilled our obligation to the ob- 
jects of the Federation as set forth 
in our Charter to the extent that 
1955 has been a gratifying year. 

We have increased our number of 
effiliated clubs from 43 clubs to 52 
elubs, while losing 2 clubs on the 
way. One club has ceased to exist 
while another club has felt that our 
activities did not justify their affili- 
ation. At the present time several 
clubs are contemplating early affilia- 
tion. There appears no reason why 
the Federation should not reach at 
lease 75 affiliates in ’56. 

Requests for speaking appearances 
by the officers of the Federation 
have been many; and while fre- 
quently complied with, there have 
been many occasions upon which it 
was impossible to oblige. It is most 
obvious that the foremost need of 
the Federation now is a full time 
executive secretary to relieve the 
president of these burdens of com- 
munication, education and publicity 
which are not functions of a presi- 
dent’s office. Among the projects 
that have felt the helping hand of 
our Federation are several that have 
great economic import to the State. 

We have aided the Red Tide study 
by securing public support through 
education and information in the 
matter and have used our National 
Affairs Committee to secure funds 
for the work at hand. 

The Everglades National Park ex- 
pansion program was allayed and 
limited because your Federation de- 
sired to see no more public domain 
removed from the area over which 
sportsmen might hunt and fish, in 
an area where population already 
exceeds the capacity of the avail- 
able out-of-doors. 

Our Federation has brought about 
a detailed study of the impact of 
flood control plans for the St. Johns 
River Valley. A staff of qualified 
persons is now engaged in full time 
study in search of an answer for 
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this problem. This answer will have 
a powerful effect upon the future 
economy of the State of Florida and, 
except for you, an answer might 
never have been reached. 

New and more far reaching re- 
search programs have been under- 
taken by the state’s universities in 
subjects of game, fish, soil, timber, 
pollution and water resources — 
partly because of repeated insist- 
ence by Federation personnel. 

A definitely constructive legisla- 
tive program was vigorously pur- 
sued and thirteen new laws are the 
result; although many improvements 
which we sought for the citizens of 
Florida were for one reason or an- 
other not acceptable at this session 
of the Legislature. 


A new state subsidized hyacinth 
control program was supported and 
insisted upon by your Federation 
and is today a reality. Expanding 
public land acquisition for conser- 
vation and public recreation use has 
been pressed for and is in fact being 
exploited at this annual meeting. 

A new program of cooperation 
between the Federation and the De- 
partment of Conservation has been 
inaugurated and the Federation is 
no longer simply a game and FRESH 
water fish organization. The efforts 
are bearing fruit, as witness: —the 
second conference of the year be- 
tween Southeastern Fisheries’ Asso- 
ciation representatives and the Fed- 
eration held at Daytona Beach, Oc- 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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“HUNTERS BULLETIN 





Good Hunters Are Sportsmen 


Obey Your Game Laws. 
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Join a Lanai your 


sportsmen’s club. 
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Practice conservation— 
feed game in winter, 
furnish cover. 
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Practice sportsmanship — 


- teach it by your example. , 
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Nw MeErrRIE OLDE ENGLAND it’s been 

the custom for many years to 
. “hang” game for several days—even 
weeks— before it is prepared for the 
table. We suppose that’s where the 
saying, “The goose hangs high,” orig- 
inated. We’ve heard they sometimes 
hang it almost too long—that a guest 
is sometimes a little too much aware 
of the type of dinner he is to be 
served as soon as he enters his host’s 
door. 

Well, be that as it may. This is 
good ol’ U.S. of A.—and we do 
things a little differently over here. 
Take with venison. 

Florida hunters, as a rule, will 
go along with the idea of hanging a 
deer, after the entrails are removed, 
for some 12 or 20 hours (if the 
weather’s cool) or until the body 
heat has naturally left the body. It 
is their claim that a carcass that 
cools naturally will have much more 
tender meat. 


Of course, if a hunter has access 


to a good ice house, it’d be fine to 
hang it longer. Some say it takes 
from two to four weeks to ‘“‘season”’ 
the meat and to insure tenderness. 

But if no such facility is avail- 
able, the average hunter is going 
to cut the carcass into convenient- 
sized roasts, etc., and store in his 
home freezer. 

Most old hands at the business 
know how to cut up a deer, but for 
the benefit of amateur “cutter-up- 
pers” we are publishing the accom- 
panying diagram: 


(CUT OF VENISON) 


1. The haunch, thought to be the 
prime part of the animal by 
most gourmets. Suitable for 
steaks and roasts. The rumn 
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and upper round are particu- 
larly fine steaks for broiling. 

2. The “saddle”. This consists of 
the loin and lower rib section. 
This is a choice cut, fine for 
roasting. 

3. Shoulder. Fine meat. Best 
boned, stuffed, and roasted. 

4. Neck. Good for stews. 

5. Breast. Also fine for stews. 


ROAST VENISON 


If you like your meat garlic-fla- 
vored, rub the roast with a cut 
garlic clove. Using a larding needle, 
lard top of roast with salt pork, or 
—easier still—cover roast with 
strips of bacon. But first sprinkle 
meat with salt, pepper and a bit of 
cayenne to taste. 

Allowing 25 to 30 minutes to the 
pound, roast in slow oven (325°) 
until tender. DO NOT COVER, and 
don’t add any water or other liquid. 

Remove roast from pan, thicken 
drippings with a small amount of 
flour mixed with cold water. Season 





with chicken stock or your favorite 
consomme. Slice venison thin, serve 
on a hot platter with gravy. Garnish 
with currant jelly or orange slices. 
Madeira, port, or claret may be add- 
ed to the gravy for that extra dash 
of flavor. 


VENISON STEAKS 

There is a well-seated opinion that 
venison. steaks should be served 
rare. As stated above, rump steaks 
or top round are best for broiling. 

Be sure your fire is hot—and that 
the rest of your food is ready to 
be served. Then rub steaks gener- 
ously with butter, season with salt, 
pepper and/or garlic salt. Cook 
quickly until a crisp brown on the 
outside— and rare and juicy inside. 

Here’s a topping for your steaks 
you might find toothsome: 

2 tablespoonsful currant jelly 

% cup thick cream (sweet or 

sour) 

Yq cup sherry 

2 tablespoonsful butter 

Blend together over the fire and 

serve on steaks. 


STUFFED VENISON 

Your favorite stuffing — oyster, 
chestnut, celery—goes fine with ven- 
ison. Bone the shoulder with a long, 
thin, sharp knife. Lay stuffed and 
trussed shoulder on baking rack in 
roaster, skin side down. If meat 
seems dry, cover with bacon as 
recommended for haunch roasts. 
Follow same cooking instructions. 


VENISON STEW 

An ideal way to use the neck and 
breast of the venison is to incor- 
porate it into a stew. Either cut the 
meat into small pieces (cubes) or a 
larger serving-size piece. In either 
case, barely cover with water, and 
stew until tender, seasoning when 
stew is about half-done. 

There is an old-timey way of 
cooking these less desirable cuts of 
the deer. It is said to add an inter- 
esting tang and also tenderize the 
meat. 

Put pot roast or stew meat in 
earthen crock. Cover completely 
with a mixture of equal parts of 
water and wine (preferably claret). 
Soak for 3 or 4 days in a cool place. 
Cook meat in water in which it was 
soaked, covering and simmering in 
a deep kettle until tender. Fat may 
be skimmed. 

Season with salt and pepper to 
taste. Onion and bay leaf may also 
be added while meat is cooking. 
Add little or no water while meat 
is cooking unless necessary to keep 
it from burning. Flavor liquor with 
lemon and butter. Serve with wild 
rice. END. 
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CAMP FIRE COOKING 
(Continued from Page 23) 


about % inch and brown the meat, 
stirring occasionally to prevent 
scorching. Add a large onion sliced, 
and enough hot water to cover the 
game. Cut strips of salt pork in small 
pieces and add to the stew. A pod 
of dried red pepper, another dash 
of black pepper will likely be needed 
to give a better flavor. Cover and 
Simmer slowly until the meat is 
quite tender. It may require a little 
more water along, so that you will 
have plenty gravy, but don’t drown 
it. If you are ambitious to really 
show your handiwork, you might 
mix up some dumplings from your 
package of Bisquick and cook on top 
of the stew about ten minutes just 
before serving. With or without 
dumplings, it will not be hard to 
take! 


If such game is young and tender 
you might want to fry it. Proceed 
as for stewing, except the flour will 
stick on better if you dip the frying 
pieces in sweet milk before shaking 
in the flour. Use more shortening 
in the pan than for browning the 
stew, and let it be hot before putting 
in the well-floured pieces. When 
nicely browned, cover and let cook 
slowly a little while longer. Remove 
the meat, pour off some of the fat, 
and mix in about one half cup flour 
in the remaining fat. Stir and let 
brown slightly before adding enough 
water and milk—about half-and-half 
to make the gravy the right thick- 
ness. END. 





LAST CHANCE FOR DOVES 
(Continued from Page 10) 


Guns boomed all around me. Dove 
flights were numerous and the wait- 
ing hunters were seeking to make 
the birds pay passing toll. Before I 
could return to my stand, a single 
swerved in my direction and I cut 
him down to fill my bag limit. For 
me the day’s shooting was over. I 
remained on the spot of my last 
kill and watched other hunters 
sporadically knock down birds and 
miss for more. Ten minutes later I 
rejoined Bud, to find him with a full 
bag. It had been exciting shooting. 


After the confusion on Opening 
Day of the October pe:iod of the 
split season, the doves quickly 
adopted serious, full-scale dodging 
tactics and displayed greater acu- 
men. For each succeeding day’s 
hunt we used more shells to make 
our kills. On the last day we missed 
entirely too many, in our opinion; 
we were nowhere near our legal 
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limits when the sun went down on 
the first half of the season. 
Obviously, Bud and I need to 
throw a few hundred more clays 
with the hand-trap, to sharpen up 
our aim and coordination! Come the 
last half of the split season, the 
doves are sure to be even harder to 
hit than they were in October. For 
us, and for all other Floridians, the 
December period will be last chance 
for doves! END. 


FEDERATION NOTES 
(Continued from Page 41) 





tober 1st. From these meetings will 
come salt water conservation legis- 
lation, understood and upheld by 
both groups, and concrete plans for 
such have progressed beyond the 
talking stage. 

The activities of the National Af- 
fairs Committee of the Federation 
were so many and varied that space 
here will allow only cursory men- 
tion. Information and education con- 
cerning Red Tide resulted in addi- 
tional available funds to be used in 
Florida for research and publicity 
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“You wouldn't think this is the secret pond 
where I’ve taken five record bass this year, 
and | can assure you it isn’t.” 


THE NEXT 5 ISSUES OF 


Salt Water Sportsman’ 
MAGAZINE — WHICH INCLUDE 


A SPECIAL FLORIDA SALT WATER 
FISHING GUIDE ISSUE IN DECEMBER... 


JUMP AT THE CHANCE! 


and are attested to by increase in 
personnel in the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service group working on Red 
Tide. St. Johns and Kissimmee 
River Basins studies and Loxahat- 
chee improvements were pressed 
for and gained. 

Four appearances were made in 
Washington in behalf of programs, 
to wit: Apalachicola, Flint River 
Basin Project, Cross State Barge 
Canal, Florida Inland Waterway 
Project and Tampa Harbor Improve- 
ment Project, Boca Ciega Bay Re- 
sources Study, Salt Water Resources 
Investigation, Congressional Bills 
dealing with aid to Florida, finan- 
cial and otherwise and many, many 
other functions dealing with af- 
fairs of the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration. 

Not the least of National Wildlife 
Federation affairs was the success 
manifest by Florida’s efforts during 
National Wildlife Week. The ac- 
complishments of Florida under the 
guidance of “Chuck” Schilling were 
second only to those of the State of 
Pennsylvania among all the affili- 
ates of the National Federation. Na- 
tional Wildlife Week issue was 
“Save America’s Wetlands”; a sub- 
ject extremely close to plans for 
Florida’s future. 

We submit this brief resume of 
our year’s program with the thought 
that our accomplishments may be 
recognized as definitely worthwhile 
and unduplicated within the State of 
Florida. END. 





Collier-Seminole State Park, 6,423 
acres, extending from above the 
Tamiami Trail to the Ten Thousand 
Islands and the waters of the Gulf 
of Mexico, at Royal Palm Hammock, 
in Collier county, is covered with 
jungle growth of surpassing beauty. 


ONLY $1.00! 


Salt Water Sportsman is the only magazine in the world 

devoted 100% to salt water sport fishing along the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Published monthly, it gives the 
latest on where to, when to and how to fish from the 
Maritimes to the Bahamas. The special December Florida 
issue covers marine angling in detail throughout the 
state. Start receiving your copies now by sending $1 to 
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GLEN L. OVERSTREET 


Central Florida Region 


Wildlife Officer Glen L. Overstreet has 
been an employee of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission since September, 
1948. 

Born and raised in Levy County, Glen has 
had a life-long interest in outdoor activities. 
He is 45 years of age. Mrs. Overstreet is 
the former Lerhee Cobb. The Overstreets 
live in Otter Creek with their three children, 
Buddy Gene 13, Wayne Elton 11, and Alma 
Francis 9. 





DOUGLAS WAYNE HOOK 


Northeast Region 


Douglas Wayne Hook has been employed 
by the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion since June, 1952. A graduate of the 
University of Florida, Wayne was first as- 
signed to the St. Johns Fish Management 
Station at Welaka. He later was put in 
charge of a rough fish control crew working 
near Gainesville. In February, 1955, he 
became Regional Fish Management Tech- 
nician for the Northeast Region with head- 
quarters in Lake City. 

Wayne is 30 years of age and is not 
married. 
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GEORGE N. TRUMBLE 


Everglades Region 


At the age of 60, George N. Trumble 
has served as a Wildlife Officer with the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
for 9 years. George and Mrs. Trumble, 
the former Ruth Underhill, make their home 
in Okeechobee. The Trumbles have one 
daughter, Alma Joyce. 





DICK BRYANT 
_ South Florida Region 


Wildlife Officer Dick Bryant has been 
with the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission since June, 1948. 

Long interested in conservation of wild- 
life, Dick is credited with having played 
an important part in the establishment of 
the first successful Junior Conservation pro- 
gram in the state. He is a past member of 
the Board of Directors of the St. Petersburg 
Rod and Gun Club. 

Dick makes his home in St. Petersburg 
with his wife, the former Frances Cooke. 
The couple have one son, Noel, age 24. 


NOTICE! 


Winners in Florida Wildlife’s 
Junior Wildlife Photo Contest 


will be announced in the Janu- 


ary issue. 








CULLEN PRESCOTT BUSH 
Northwest Florida Region 


Cullen Prescott Bush of Crestview has 
been with the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission as a Wildlife Officer since 
November, 1941. 

In common with most other Wildlife Of- 
ficers, ‘‘Press’’ has always had an interest 
in outdoor pursuits, especially in hunting 
and fishing. Prior to his employment by the 
Commission, he worked for the State Road 
Department, and spent some time as a U. S. 
Civil Service employee. 

His area of service is in Okaloosa County. 
Press and Mrs. Bush, the former Rebecca 
Jane Caswell, live in Crestview. They have 
two children, Clara Virginia, age 15, and 
Newman Cullen, age 13. Besides his en- 
viable accomplishments as an outdoorsman, 
“’Press’’ can boast of an enviable reputation 
as a camp cook. 





A GROWING DREAM 
(Continued from page 21) 


completed there was only one other 
source of stock bass in the state, the 
federal hatchery at Welaka. The Pi- 
nellas sportsmen were told by Lloyd 
Meehan, assistant aquatic biologist 
in charge of experiments at the fed- 
eral hatchery and by I. N. Kennedy, 
executive secretary of the State 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission, that the county hatchery 
would be a God-send to the federal 
project. They explained that Pi- 
nellas lakes are fished so heavily and 
frequently that restocking is neces- 
sary. A  county-owned hatchery 
would take much of the load from 
the federal hatchery. 

Meehan showed his approval of 
the project as he said, “The eyes of 
the entire country are on this Pi- 
nellas hatchery. 

“The results obtained here will 
furnish scientific study for all future 
projects. The Florida fish and game 
department and the government bu- 
reau of fisheries are delighted with 
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the results so far. It is a noble 
achievement.” 

Reece went right to work and 
cleaned brood ponds, fertilized the 
vegetation and kept the small fish 
moving on their way to the final 
pond, then into the lakes of the coun- 
ty. While he was at the post the 
project grew to a healthy state, but 
never fully matured. Lakes were 
aided by the stocking program, but 
lack of funds prevented Reece from 
developing the rearing ponds as he 
had originally hoped. As the first 
burst of enthusiasm passed Reece 
was left more and more on his own 
and the program was blocked by a 
lack of backing. 


Reece was finally called to a 
new post elsewhere and the county 
turned the hatchery job over to a 
less experienced and less enthusi- 
astic person. The mid-’40’s saw it 
decline to nothing more than a few 
stagnant ponds and a shack where 
a few “choice” men gathered on 
weekends. 


The lakes of the county were sel- 
dom given any new stock of fish 
and fresh water anglers were turn- 
ing to other points for their sport. 
Seldom would a resident fisherman 
even wet a line in the Pinellas area, 
and few visitors even realized that 
the big county held bass sources. 

Then Reece turned his eyes to the 
project again and decided that he 
could not stand to see such waste 
of resources. The end of the war 
had brought a reawakening of out- 
doors life to the country and more 
and more persons were turning to 
the waters for recreation. 


Reece and his brother, Carroll 
Reece, congressman from Tennes- 
see, had often fished in the lake— 
now called Lake Tarpon—and knew 
that it was potentially one of the 
best bass lakes in the state. 


At the same time the county com- 
missioners were looking to the lake 
as a possible source of water for the 
county. They found that an under- 
ground link to the Gulf of Mexico 
often allowed salt water to enter 
the lake and cause the waters there 
to be useless as either drinking 
water or for irrigation purposes. 


Reece approached Commissioner 
Charles Fischer with the suggestion 
that he would like to renew the 
move to make the hatchery a work- 
ing project again. Through the co- 
operation of the two men the rest of 
the commission agreed to provide 
some funds for the project and Reece 
was returned to his original position. 
His brother, meanwhile, was work- 
ing closely with Florida Congress- 
man Bill Cramer in Washington to 
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attempt to rid the lake of its salt 
water content. 


That was in 1953. Since then the 
twin project has hit certain snags 
along the way but has shown 
promise of being one of the finest 
county projects in the nation. 


The plans for the federal aid on 
the salt water problem have not yet 
reached a working stage, but are 
still being aired by the congressmen. 
Reece, in the meanwhile, has clean- 
ed out his ponds, constructed an- 
other, and has started raising young 
bass again for the county lakes. 


His supply was short when he 
took over the post again, and county 
funds would not permit the full de- 
velopment of his project. However, 
with the aid of officials at the We- 
laka hatchery, he was able to pro- 
duce enough young bass during the 
first year back on the job to restock 
the major lakes of the county. This 
year he increased the productivity 
of the hatchery and was able to 
provide young fish not only for the 
county lakes but also for more than 
100 farmers and landowners in the 
county who have since developed 
small ponds or lakes on their prop- 
erty. 


Testifying to the worth of the 
project, officials at Welaka have ar- 
ranged to use one of Reece’s ponds 
as a stock pond for their bream and 
other fish which will later be dis- 
tributed under the federal program 
to lakes in this area of the state. 


But even more important, the 
county commissioners can see a 
greater return on their investment 
when they look at the number of 
persons using the lakes of the coun- 
ty now. During the past three years 
picnickers and fishermen have turn- 
ed more and more frequenty to Lake 
Tarpon and the smaller lakes of Pi- 
nellas County for their outdoors 
recreation. It is no longer necessary 
to send visitors out of the county for 
good bass fishing. More and more 
big fish are being taken from the 
lakes, and more and more lines are 
being wet by folks trying for the 
thrill that comes only to a bass fish- 
erman. 


That the county recognizes the 
good of the project is seen in the 
plans being aired for that area. 


Latest of those plans calls for the 
development of the hatchery area 
as a park to provide picnic areas and 
a small beach for visitors. Although 
this idea is still very much in the 
formative stage, the commissioners 
have promised to check the possi- 
bilities carefully and hope to come 
up with a working project. 


As for Reece, he still looks for 
more to come. 


“T haven’t been able to fulfill my 
ambitions in this thing yet,” he said 
recently, “but with every fish I grow 
the dream gets closer to completion. 
Someday I hope the county has a 
real hatchery here—one they can 
operate and supply as many young 
fish as the lakes need. Until then 
I'll be happy to just keep on work- 
ing this one as I have been doing 
and trying to build it up bit by bit.” 

END. 


A NEW DAWN 
OF IDEAS 
FOR LIVING 


SOUTHERN 
STYLE, 
that is... 


SUNRISE is a new kind of 
. & Magazine, dedicated to good, 
K& *% gracious living, specializing 
K 36 in Florida and the Deep 
™ South. But, no matter where 
you live, this magazine will 
entertain you, give you ideas 
' for your own homes and gar- 
dens, foods, indoor - outdoor 
N living and vacation fun. SUN- 
R RISE is a different kind of 
' magazine, and you will en- 
joy every monthly issue — 
that we fully guarantee on 
a money-back basis. Fill in 

the coupon today. 


Florida Speaks & SUNRISE 
1424 Fourth Street South 
St. Petersburg. Florida 


Please enter my subscription to SUN- 
RISE Magazine. 


[] 2 years $4.00 [] 1 year $2.50 
[] Remittance enclosed [] Bill me 
NAME 

ADDRESS 


CITY 
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GENERAL HUNTING 
REGULATIONS 


(Apply to Native and Migratory 
Game) 


Methods Prohibited — Use of shot- 
gun larger than 10-gauge and of 
more than 3-shell capacity in 
magazine and chamber combined 
(gun must be plugged so as to 
limit capacity to not more than 
3-shell) and fired other than from 
the shoulder; use of .22 rim-fire 
rifles prohibited when taking 
deer; use of rifles for taking mi- 
gratory birds prohibited; shoot- 
ing birds over baited areas; 
shooting quail on ground; hunt- 
ing turkey with dog; hunting or 
killing deer while swimming; use 
of artificial light, fire, net trap, 
snare, poison, salt-lick, set guns, 
live decoys or of airplane, auto- 
mobile, power boat, sail boat, or 
craft under sail or towed by any 
afore-mentioned devices. Use of 
gun with light in woods or on 
State waters at night prohibited. 


Transportation — Only as personal 
baggage permitted, and only by 
licensed hunter in possession of 
valid license. Limited as to li- 
cense. Limited to two days’ bag 
(within State) any calendar 
week for resident, and two days’ 
bag (within or without State) 
for non resident. (Season’s bag 
limit to be observed.) | 


Common Carrier or Employee — 
While engaged in such business 
shall not transport as owner or 
for another, any game or parts 
thereof, or birds’ nests or eggs, 
nor receive or possess for ship- 
ment unless owner of package is 
in possession of valid permit from 
Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. 


Sale of Game — Prohibited, except 
non-native game may be propa- 
gated by holders of Game Farm 
License or imported into the 
State and sold for food purposes. 


Carrying Firearms during closed 
season in National Forests in Ma- 
rion, Putnam, Lake, Columbia, 
Baker, Leon and Liberty Coun- 
ties and, in State owned or State 
controlled Wildlife Management 
Areas prohibited. 


Discharge of Firearms upon, from 
and across State Road No. 27 
(Tamiami Trail) , State Road No. 
26, State Road No. 25 (in Palm 
Beach County), and Highways 
of Monroe and Broward Counties 
prohibited. 
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TURKEY 


General Regulations 

Day’s bag—2; season’s bag—3. 

Turkey must be tagged immedi- 
ately after killing with tag detached 
from hunting license or tag allot- 
ment and date of kill must be 
punched on license or tag allotment. 
Possession limited to 3 turkeys. 

Daily shooting hours: One half 
hour before sunrise to sunset. 

Ist Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23) -Jan- 
uary 8. First five days open, Decem- 
ber 25-January 1 open. Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday closed at all 





other times except Hardee, Mana- 
tee, Sarasota, DeSoto, Special Sea- 
son from November 23-November 
27, with day’s and season’s bag lim- 
ited to 1—all turkey taken to be 
tagged with special tag to be sup- 
plied; also Hernando, Pinellas, Polk 
south of State Road 60 and Hills- 
boro south of state road 92 closed. 

2nd Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23) -Jan- 
uary 8. First five days open, De- 





cember 25-January 1 open. Monday, 
Tuesday, and Friday closed at all 
other times. Except Alachua, Brad- 
ford, Clay, Union, that part of Baker 
and Columbia south of U.S. 90 from 
Jacksonville to Lake City and that 
part of Columbia and Suwannee 
south and east of State Road 247 
from Lake City to the Suwannee 
River closed. 


3rd Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23) -Jan- 
uary 8. Hunting permitted every 
day. Special Gobbler Season March 
31——April 8, one half hour before 
sunrise to 12 noon. 


4th Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23) -Jan- 
uary 8. First five days open, De- 
cember 25-January 1 open. Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Friday closed at 
all other times. 


5th Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23) -Jan- 
uary 8. First five days open, De- 
cember 25-January 1 open. Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday closed at all 
other times. 
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MIGRATORY BIRD REGULATIONS 


Species Season Day’s Bag Possession 
RAIL & Sepember 10—November 8 10 20 
GALLINULE Hunting permitted every day SORAS 
(marsh hen) 29 
WATERFOWL & November 7—January 15 Duck - 4* Duck - 8* 
COOT Hunting permitted every day Geese- 2 Geese- 4 
Coot -10 Coot -10 
DOVE October 8—October 23 
and 

December 3—December 31 8 8 

Hunting permitted every day from 

12 o'clock noon until sunset 
WOODCOCK November 23—January 1 

Hunting permitted every day 4 8 
SNIPE December 24—January 7 

Hunting permitted every day 8 8 


* Only one hooded merganser permitted in day’s bag and possession. 


Only one wood duck permitted in day’s bag, two in possession. 
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Hunting Regulations 
1955-56 Season 


All dates shown are inclusive. 
Opening day, closing day, Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas Day, and 
New Year’s Day are open to hunt- 
ing. Should any one of the above 
holidays fall on a Sunday, the 
Monday following such holiday 
will be open to hunting. 

Bow and arrow and cross bows 
permitted for taking of game ani- 
mals and game birds. 

Shot guns must be limited to 
3-shell capacity (magazine and 
chamber combined). 

Sale of native game prohibited. 

No open season on doe deer, 
fawn deer, spotted or Axis deer, 
buck deer with antlers of less 
than 5 inches in length, cub bear, 
Ross’ goose, snow goose, brant, 
swan, and non-game birds. 

Unprotected are English spar- 
row, sharp skinned hawk, Coop- 
er’s hawk, great horned owl, crow, 
jackdaw, buzzard, weasel, skunk, 
flying squirrel, opossum, red and 
gray fox, bobcat, raccoon. 


TRAPPING REGULATIONS 


Season, December 1 to March 1. 
Possession, Sale and Purchase of 
any pelts limited to open season 
and thirty days immediately fol- 
lowing. Restriction as to time of 
possession, etc., do not apply to 
dealers in manufactured furs. 
Method of Taking — Fur bearers 
may be taken with dogs, guns, 
traps. Each trap must bear own- 
er’s name and address. All traps 
must be visited at least once 
each day. Traps on open must be 
staked on four sides with stakes 
1 inch in diameter, extending 
24 inches above ground, placed 
not closer than 15 inches nor 
farther than 36 inches from trap, 
and inclined so stakes will come 
together over top of trap. May 
not be set on enclosed land with- 
out written consent of owner. 
Transportation — Packages con- 
taining hides, furs and skins for 
shipment must bear name, li- 
cense number of shipper. Li- 
cense required to take, deal in or 
buy hides and furs. Dealers and 
buyers must report each two 
weeks during season when hides 
may be bought and sold, giving 
name of trapper license number 
and number and kinds of hides 
bought. Common Carriers may 
not lawfully receive for shipment 
or transport hides or furs which 
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do not have marked thereon 
name and number of dealer or 
trapper. 


BUCK DEER 


General Regulations 
Day’s bag—1; season’s bag—2. 


Killing of doe deer prohibited at 
all times. Fawn deer, spotted or 
Axis deer, buck deer with antlers of 
less than 5 inches in length pro- 
tected at all times. Evidence of sex 
and head must remain on carcass 
while in camp or forest. All deer 
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killed must be tagged immediately 
with tag detached from hunting 
license or tag allotment and the date 
of kill must be punched on the tag 
or tag allotment. Use of .22 rim fire 
rifles prohibited when taking deer. 


Daily shooting hours: One half 
hour before sunrise to sunset. 


My 
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Ist Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23) -Jan- 
uary 8. First 5 days open, December 
25—January 1 open, Monday, Tues- 
day, and Friday closed at all other 
times. Except Hardee, Manatee, 
Sarasota, Pinellas, DeSoto, Polk 
south of State Road 60, and Hills- 
boro south of State Road 92 closed. 


2nd Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23) -Jan- 
uary 8. First five days open, De- 
cember 25-January 1 open. Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday closed at all 
other times except Alachua, Brad- 
ford, Union, that part of Baker and 
Columbia south of U.S. 90 from 
Jacksonville to Lake City and that 
part of Columbia and Suwannee 
south and east of State Road 247 
from Lake City to the Suwannee 
River closed. Special season — Gil- 
christ and Clay counties, November 
23-December 4 only; Monday, Tues- 
day and Friday closed. 


3rd Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23) -Jan- 
uary 8. Hunting permitted every 


day. Okaloosa, Santa Rosa, Walton 
and Escambia closed January 4. 

4th Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23)-Jan- 
uary 8. First five days open. De- 
cember 25-January 1 open. Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday closed at all 
other times. Monroe County closed 
to Key Deer. 

5th Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23) -Jan- 
uary 8. First five days open. De- 
cember 25-January 1 open. Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday closed at all 
other times. 


SQUIRREL 


General Regulations 

Day’s bag—10 gray and 2 fox 
squirrels. 

Possession of squirrel limited to 
two day’s bag limit after opening 
day. 

Daily shooting hours: One half 
hour before sunrise to sunset. 

Ist Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23) -Feb- 
ruary 1. First five days open, De- 
cember 25-January 1 open. Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday closed at all 
other times. 

2nd Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23) -Feb- 





ruary 1. First five days open, De- 
cember 25-January 1 open. Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday closed at all 
other times. 

3rd Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23) -Feb- 


ruary 1. Hunting permitted every 
day. 
4th Region: Wednesday before 


Thanksgiving (November 23) -Feb- 
ruary 1. First five days open, De- 
cember 25-January 1 open. Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday closed at all 
other times. 

5th Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23) -Feb- 
ruary 1. First five days open, De- 
cember 25-January 1 open. Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday closed at all 
other times. 


(‘Cantinued on, next Page) 
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DOVE 


The dove season again this year 
is split into two parts consisting of 
a total of 45 half days. 

The first part of the season begins 
at 12 o’clock noon on October 8 and 
ends October 23 at sunset. The 
second part of the dove season will 
start at 12 o’clock noon December 
3 and end at sunset on December 
SL: 





Only afternoon shooting is per- 
initted on doves this season with the 
shooting hours from 12 o’clock noon 
to sunset, hunting permitted every 
day. 

The daily bag and possession limit 
remains the same as last year, 8 
doves. 

The regulations governing the 
taking of this migratory bird also 
remain the same as last year. No 
shotguns capable of holding more 
than three shells in the magazine 
and chamber combined can be used 
in the taking of doves. No rifles 
are permitted and all persons 15 
years of age and over must secure a 
license before hunting. 


ALLIGATOR 


The regulations governing alliga- 
tcr remain the same as last year. 
The open season for the taking 





of alligator is June 1 through Jan- 
uary 31. The minimum size limit 
is set at six feet. 


The ten southernmost counties 
and Escambia county remain closed 
to the taking of alligator. 


Hunters are required to have a 
special hunting permit which may 
be obtained from the regional man- 
ager’s office at no cost. 
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QUAIL 
General Regulations 
Day’s bag—10. 


Possession of quail limited to two 
days’ bag limit after opening day. 


Daily shooting hours: One half 
hour before sunrise to sunset. 


Ist Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23) -Feb- 
ruary 1. First five days open, De- 
cember 25-January 1 open. Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday closed at all 
other times. 


2nd Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23) -Feb- 
ruary 1. First five days open, De- 
cember 25-January 1 open. Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday closed at all 
other times. 





3rd Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23) -Feb- 
ruary 1. Hunting permitted every 


day. 


4th Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23) -Feb- 
ruary 1. First five days open, De- 
cember 25-January 1 open. Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday closed at all 
other times. 


5th Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23) -Feb- 
ruary 1. First five days open, De- 
cember 25-January 1 open. Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday closed at all 
other times. 





“Sometimes I’m sorry | rescued him from 
the dog pound.” 


RABBIT 


Rabbit, both cotton tail and 
swamp, are declared to be game 
animals. The season is 12 months 
of the year with no bag limit or 
possession limit set. 

A hunting license is required to 





take rabbit during the regular open 
season for game animals, game 
birds, and migratory birds. 

Rabbit may be taken at night un- 
der permit from the Director when 
they are found damaging personal 
property. 


BEAR AND PANTHER 





Bear and panther have been de- 
clared to be game animals and they 
may be taken only during the open 
season for the taking of deer and 
during special managed bear hunts. 

Day’s and season’s bag on both 
species is limited to one, possession 





of bear and panther is limited to 
one. 

Bear and panther may be taken 
under permit from the Director 
when they are found damaging per- 
sonal property. 

Cub bear are protected at all 
times. 
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FOR hunting, a low power scope sight, 
fitted with the proper reticule, has many 
advantages over a combination of even the 
very best of metallic sights—only one sight 
(the reticule) to align; better, clearer vision 
of the target; more accurate range determi- 
nation and better utilization of bullet tra- 
jectory knowledge; a broad field of view for 
shots at running game, and focusing for 
individual eyesight, among various notable 
features. 

However, the best of hunting scopes are 
no better than their mounts. To be of prac- 
tical value, a hunting scope must be mounted 
in such alignment and height that the shoot- 
er’s aiming eye instantly finds scope reticule 
and target when he shoulders and cheeks his 
weapon, for hard, steady holding on his 
target. 

Hunting scopes, therefore, are preferably 
mounted close to receivers and centered di- 
rectly over rifle bores, except when gun de- 
sign and functioning require mounting in an 
offset position. In either case, to properly do 
its job, the hunting scope must be held in 
a rigid housing that will keep it in a fixed, 
constant position until deliberately moved 
by the shooter. Because hunting scope 
mounts embody short bases, any error in 
mounting such will become quite evident 
when first sighting shots are fired. Often 
errors of hurried, thoughtless location of 
scope mount bases result in initial aiming 
and bullet impact errors, and possibly im- 
practical and uncorrectable eye relief, to 
degrees that changes subsequently made in 
provided-for elevation and windage adjust- 
ments and eye relief cannot entirely correct. 
The most practical mounting is one that, 
with the scope properly sighted-in, leaves 
the reticule centered in the scope tube, and 
with marginal leeway for making any de- 
sired windage and elevation changes that 
may be required to adapt rifle and bullet 
load to encountered local conditions—such 
as re-sighting from short, almost point-blank 
Florida deer hunting range to called-for shots 
across a windswept Utah canyon. 

A new micrometer-click scope sight mount 
recently announced by the Williams Gun 
Sight Company, Davison, Michigan, gives 
the user of a scope sight equipped hunting 
weapon considerable adjustment latitude in 
effecting most practical scope positioning 
and bullet impact adjustments. It can be 
used with all types of hunting scopes, but 
is especially valuable for making accurate 
mounting of scope tubes lacking built-in, 
internal adjustments for elevation and 
windage. 


With the Williams Micrometer Mount the 
aiming reticule can always be kept in the 
center of your scope, right where it should be. 

Elevation and windage adjustments are 
‘entirely independent of each other. There 
is no torque or twist at any time on the 
scope tube, an important factor in maintain- 
ing established, correct sight alignment. 
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Windage changes are made in the mount’s 
rear ring. To adjust, a small screwdriver is 
applied to a micrometer threaded screw, 
which has definite click graduations that 
permit precise sighting-in. Necessary ad- 
justments can be made without creating 
torque on the scope tube. Once its correct 
position is determined, the windage screw 
may be given desired and positive locking. 

Elevation changes are made by turning 
a micrometer threaded screw in the upper 
base of the mount. This adjustment, up or 
down, can also be made without creating 
torque. When the rifle is properly sighted-in 
for a given range, the elevation screw can 
be locked and the upper base supported. 

The Williams ‘‘Mike’’ mount weighs ap- 
proximately 4'2 ounces and has the same 
embodied strength, rigidity and neat ap- 
pearance of the excellent Foolproof line of 
Williams receiver sights. Finished in ano- 
dized blue, the mount matches perfectly 
with the finished surfaces of scope and rifle 
barrel. Rings are available for scope tube 
diameters of one inch and 26 mm. 

At present, the new Williams mount is 
being manufactured for use on Models 70 
and 54 Winchesters; 721 and 722 Rem- 
ingtons; 760 and 740 Remingtons; 03 
Springfield; military Mauser 98; the Savage 
99 lever-action; for Enfields and Express 
Remingtons; FN Mausers and FN actions; 
for Crown Grade Husqvarnas; for Models 
36 and 336 Marlins; Remington 14 and 
141 slide-actions, and the Jap 6.5 and 7.7 
military rifle modifications. Other models 
will soon be available. 


The ‘’Mike’’ mount sells for $20.00, com- 
plete. Extra rings alone are $8.00. A set 
of extra rings and upper base comes to 
$14.00 and an extra sub base alone is 


priced at $6.00. 
st. ye Se 
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WITHOUT a doubt, much of the missing 
done with shotguns afield or on the prac- 
tice range is due to improper stock fit. 
Unless a shotgun’s stock dimensions are 
such that the shooter shoulders and cheeks 
it properly, and the angle of the butt-plate 
is such that the gun points and patterns 
close to point of aim, the shot charge is 
not apt to tightly encompass its intended 
mark. Successful shotgun shooting depends 
on gun fit, and the large sporting goods 
stores, like Abercrombie & Fitch, Stoeger 
Arms Company and Marshall Field, use an 
adjustable ‘’try gun’’ to determine such im- 
portant factors as length of pull, height and 
thickness of stock comb, drop at toe and 
heel, and correct pitch. Such trial models 
are seldom seen in Florida, however, for 
usually only the large national outfitters 
have them. 


Old-time, black powder shotguns, of 
which there are many still being carried by 
Florida hunters, were often made with ex- 
cessive drop at comb and heel and with 
too much pitch-down, resulting in a natural 
tendency to shoot low and kick hard. 

Pitch, particularly, affects the normal ele- 
vation point of the released shot charge. 
More down-pitch, for example, will lower 
your shot charge’s impact point. On this 
principle, modern trap and Skeet guns have 
straighter stocks generally than guns used 
for upland game shooting, for the different 
flight style of the thrown clays. 

Some shotguns have an upward barrel 
pitch, resulting in a high point of center 
for fired patterns; other smoothbores have 
so much down-pitch that they tend to shoot 
low, especially those possessing more than 
two inches of down-pitch. 

Just how much a shotgun stock has can 
be determined by measuring the extent the 
barrels point away from a vertical line when 
the shotgun is stood square on its buttplate, 
with its breech flush against a_ perfectly 
square wall. 


Provided the shooter already possesses a 
shotgun with a good comb of sufficient 
height and thickness to fit his face and 
firmly snuggle his cheek, elevation changes 
in the point of impact of the shot charge 
can be made to suit by carefully altering 
the angle of the buttplate. 


With the Morgan adjustable recoil pad, 
product of William J. Morgan, 253 Custer 
Avenue, Youngstown 2, Ohio, the shot- 
gunner can tailor his gun to provide whatever 
amount of drop and pitch that may be 
needed to correct his consistent missing, due 
to improper stock fit. 


The Morgan pad is made up of two 
aluminum plates having serrated, interlock- 
ing surfaces combined with a thick rubber 
recoil pad that can be adjusted for differ- 
ent amounts of recoil absorption. The pad 
may be raised or lowered by varying the 
contact points of the interlocking teeth on 
the aluminum plates, and the pitch of the 
gun may be changed by adjusting either of 
two provided insert bolt nuts controlling 
locking screws. 


The recoil rubber can be had in both 
curved and straight plate style and in thick- 
ness of %4"’, 5/16” and 3%”. It requires 
but a very few minutes to attach the pad 
portion to the gun as the only fitting neces- 
sary is to the previously installed buttplate 
section. FWFT&T much prefers the straight 
style rubber recoil pad, Morgan’s No. 5 
catalog listing, over the curved pattern. 


If your thumb, placed over your shot- 
gun’s grip, hits you in the nose every time 
you fire a shot, then the Morgan pad can 
also be utilized to give you the added stock 
length indicated. On the other hand, if your 
shotgun stock is already of proper length, 
do not install the Morgan pad without re- 
moving a proportionate thickness from the 
butt section. 

Once you get a stock fit that comes up 
to shoulder and cheek properly, and feels 
right, the attendant comfort and confidence 
will up your average on both live game 
and mechanically thrown targets. 

The Morgan adjustable recoil pad retails 
for $7.50, with either curved or straight 
shoulder pad. Extra shoulder plate with 
adjusting nuts and recoil pad can be had 
for $2.60. At your dealer’s, or postpaid 
from Morgan at Youngstown. 
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WINDOW WONDERLAND 
(Continued from Page 33) 


has spent a lot of time at the feed- 
ing stations. He is the most patheti- 
cally ragged and mis-shapen thing! 
The lump, or goiter, is about the 
size of a large marble and it seems 
to have shifted more to the left side 
now. I think I have never seen him 
with his ragged crest up. 

For me, the first covey of newly- 
hatched quail is always an eagerly 
awaited event, and when I stepped 
‘out the door one morning in early 
May, there were seven tiny fellows 
under the mimosa tree. I was just 
in time to see them scurry for cover. 
The mother was so flustered she 
could not decide which tactics to 
use. First she fluffed up her feathers 
until she was twice her normal size, 
and charged straight for me. Then 
she decided that was wrong, so she 
played crippled, and tried to lead 
me away. The male, not nearly so 
excited, was backing her up. I think 
he was trying to soothe her and tell 
her I was not an enemy. 

There are always at least four 
or more pairs nesting nearby and by 
mid-July the first covey has grown 
and left, or been left by their par- 
ents. And I begin watching for new 
hatches to come in. 

One covey of ten, now grown, 
were raised by the mother alone. I 
don’t know what happened to her 
mate. She did a fine job of it and did 
not lose a chick. Eight others were 
raised by the male, from the time 
they were a month old. 

There was great wailing and call- 
ing for the first day after the adults 
left them, but the young birds 
quickly became sure of themselves, 
and they all come in regularly to 
feed. 

When the nesting season is over 
all of the quail will come in to take 
their daily dust baths in the flower 
borders. They will puff their feathers 
up into huge round balls, and roll 
and loaf around for an hour or so 
each day, during the hot afternoons. 

One of the high points of my “bird- 
watching”, was the few days when 
a yearling male quail ate from my 
hand. He picked up a mate later 
and would never come to me again. 

Bird parents, as well as the human 
variety, suffer from frustration, 
when the younger generation gets 
out of hand. I watched a pair of 
quail work for fifteen minutes try- 
ing to train their half-grown young 
‘uns to obey their command to fly 
to the branch of a tree. In groups 
of two’s and three’s they reluctantly 
complied, until seven or eight were 
up. Then half of them dropped back 
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to the ground. This went on and on, 
until things were so confused the 
parents gave up in despair. 

There isn’t a day in the year that 
my Window Wonderland doesn’t 
pay off in some such dividends. 

END. 





TOURIST ON A BENDER 
(Continued from Page 31) 


Although the party was island 
wide the very core of the festivities 
was in front of the Island Water 
Works. There are no more palm and 
pepper trees here than elsewhere, so 
apparently this was because of the 
fountain: a stone frog spitting a 
stream of water into a shallow basin. 
Here the bacchanalian revels reach- 
ed a frenzied peak. The birds flash- 
ed in and out of the stream of water. 
Some, perhaps confusing themselves 
with Sullivan’s tom twit, plunged 


into a watery grave. Others whirled 
back and forth across the road, 
crashing head-on into passing cars. 
Some passed out in the highway and 
were destroyed. The place was a 
shambles. 

“Many,” the Bradenton paper 
noted darkly on the 12th of January, 
“have paid for their fun with their 
lives.” 

But all things come to an end, 
even the supply of cabbage palm 
and Brazilian pepper berries. Al- 
most overnight the robins sobered 
up. Many of them, perhaps ashamed 
to face an honest feeding station, 
disappeared immediately. A few 
stayed on into February, quiet, or- 
derly birds that hopped respectfully 
away when a mockingbird or blue- 
jay approached. By the first of 
March these few were gone. 

The Year of the Robin was over. 

END. 
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